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THE 


P R E F A C 


N an age ſo enlightened, and when 


there are fo many excellent treatiſes 


on every ſubject, it may be thought that 


there is very little occaſion for publiſhing. 
To ſay the ſame things over again, is need- 
leſs; and to fay any thing new, may ſeem 
impoſſible : but the circle of ſcience is in- 
finite ; and, notwithſtanding the diſcove- 
ries already made in the ſeveral branches 
thereof, there are many ſtill behind; and 
the world will ſooner be at an end, than 
all the works of God, or truths contained 
in his word, be fully known: ſo that if 
men employ their talents properly, chings 
both new and uſeful may ſtill be diſcover- 
ed, both in philoſophy and divinity. Whe= 


ther 


iv PR E FA CE. 


ther the thoughts contained in theſe Effays 
are new or not, the Author cannot poſi- 
tively lay, becauſe it is impoſſible for any 
one to know all that has been written - but 


he believes that many of them are new ; 


and as they are all well intended, ſo he 


humbly hopes they may be of ſome ſervice 
to the cauſe of religion, x 


THOUGH the ſubjects of ſome of theſe 
Eſſays have been handled at greater length, | 
and, I doubt not, to better purpole alſo by 1 
others, yet, I believe, there is nothing here 
omitted that is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the 
important doctrines, in the defence of 


which they are written; and fo this publica- 
tion may ſerve for the conviction, or ſatiſ- 
faction, of thoſe who have not leiſure, or 
will not be at the pains, to read books of 
a larger ſize. If any of my Readers are 


not fully ſatisfied with the arguments con- 
| SE 


PREFACE. v 


tained in the Fourth and Fifth Eſſays, I am 
happy to inform them, that there has late- 
ly been publiſhed, upon theſe ſubjects, a 
treatiſe that will probably give them ſatiſ- 
faction. The book I mean, is intitled, A 
Geographical Hiſtory of Man, by Zimmer- 
man, Profeſſor of Caroline College, Brunſ- 
wick, There are alſo many good thoughts 
in Smith on the Variety of the Human 
Species. 565 
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Page 1 31. Note, I. 7. for pour, read peur. 


— 132. Note, I. 5. for gurrene, read garenne. 


—— 139. Note, 1. 3. for inſeparable prepoſition, read article. 
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Sou Thoughts on Mr. Huygens's Con- 
jectures concerning the Inhabitants of 
the Planets, - „ 

Some Thoughts on the Fall of Man, 44 

On a Future State. A Sermon, = 77 

Reflections on Lord Monboddo's Origin 
and Progreſs of Language, = 115 

Thoughts concerning the Origin of Ne- 
groes ; tending to prove, that they are 
ſprung from the ſame common Stock 


with the reſt of Mankind, - I61 


On the Fear of the Lord, — A Sermon, 185 
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Sour Tuovenrs on Mr. Hurozxs's 
CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE IR- 
HABITANTS OF THE PLANETS: 


THAT the-planets ate inhabited by 
Axing creatures, of one kind or 

other; is an opinion of very ancient 
date; and now received as an undoubted truth 
by almoſt all tlie writers on aſtronomy. Mr. 
Huygens, in particular, has wrote an inge- 
nious treatiſe, which he calls Coſmotheoros, 
or a View of the Planetary Worlds, wherein 
he 'endeavours to prove, not only that the 
planets are inhabited, but alſo'that their in- 


habitaũts are in all points exactly ſimilar to 


the human race. This, ſays Dr. Long, is 
too confined a thought; for we cannot 
gots A | but 


2 Anſwer io Mr. Huygens's 


but acknowledge, that infinite power and 
« wiſdom is able to form rational beings of 
« yarious kinds, not only in ſhape and figure 
different from the human, but endowed 
alſo with faculties and ſenſes very differ- 
ent; ſuch as in our preſent ſtate we can 
have no idea of.“ But this, in my opinion, 
is not the only or principal fault in that book. 
There ate beſides ſeveral things in it in- 
conſiſtent with the doctrines of Divine Re- 
velation; and which, though I do not believe 


Ly 
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they were wrote with a bad intention, or that 


they do any harm to the generality of read- 
ers, are nevertheleſs apt to ſuggeſt doubts to 


people of an ingenious and philoſophic turn 


of mind. This, I imagine, is a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for writing againſt it, eſpecially as I know 
not any author that has ** ns it. | 


Mx. HuyGENs having, in the onde 


of his book, declared his belief of a plurality 


of worlds, and alſo advanced ſome few argu- 
ments for the truth of it, to which I have 
no objections; proceeds, page 22d, to prove, 
from the ſimilitude of the planets to our earth, 


\\ 1 Cor ty ſectures, &c. | 2 8 


that the inhabitants of the former are in the 
main the ſame with thoſe of the latter. But 
is there not as good reaſon to conelude, from 
the vaſt difference there is betwixt them, that 
their inhabitants muſt be very different alſo ? 
the particulars wherein the planets and earth 
differ from one another being rather more 
than thoſe ! in which they agree. 


' 


It, They agree in moving round the ſun. 
_ 2dly, In turning round their axis. 
3dly, In being e with an atmo- 
ſphere: .! 
Athly, In the roundnef of chieke tapes. 
Fthly, In being attended with moons. 


| xſt, They differ in magnitude; the a 
being but like a ſpot, in compariſon of the 
vaſt bulk of the higher planets, | | 

A2qdly, In the time of their annual revq- 

lutions. 
zZdly, In the length of their day, which 

9 ſome 1 is not one half of what | it is with us. 

Ithly, In the inclination of their axis to 
the plane of their orbits 3 - it being in ſome 
| quite 


4 Anſwer to Mr, Huygens's 


quite perpendicular, as in Jupiter; whente 
the inhabitants of that planet muſt enjoy a 


en eee 


lity of weather. 
; Gthly, In their denſities. 
_ *thly, In the number of their cxllces 


And that they may differ 3 in a great many 
things beſides, is probable, if we conſider in 


how many different ways their ſeas and lands 


may be diſtributed; and in ſome of them, 
perhaps, much more for che advantage and 


happineſs of their reſpective inhabitants than 
in our earth. This is probable from what 
hiſtory informs us of the antediluyian or pri- 
mitive ſtate of the earth; vig. that it was much 
happier, and more for the comfort of its in- 
Habitants, than that of the preſent earth is. 
Men lived to a prodigious age: there were 


few or no diſeaſes: there was no rainbow, 


and conſequently little or no rain; and there- 
fore there muſt have. been leſs water on the 
face of the globe. | Beſides, the fault of the 
preſent earth evidently is, that the ocean bears 
* great a Proportion to the dry, land ; ; 

whence, 
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whence, I ſay, it is probable, that the ſtate 
and ſituation of ſome of the planetary worlds 
is much more comfortable, and better cal- 
culated to promote the happineſs of their re- 
ſpective inhabitants, Sad that 1 n 
an is. | 


Bur 1 W to 5 FR qbjeions 
of obs Amhor, page 23d, ſentence firſt, He 
ons, that Nature, in moſt of her works, af- 
fects variety; but adds he, © It is not the buſi- 
« neſs of men to pretend to ſettle how great 
< this difference and variety muſt be.” An- 
ſwer: Neither is it the buſineſs of men to 
determine, as Mr. Huygens does, that things 
muſt be the ſame, or nearly ſo, in the pla- 
nets as they are here upon earth; neither 
does it follow, becauſe they may be the ſame, 
that. they really are ſo. If we conſider the 
many evils with which this world abounds, 
there is reaſon to conclude, from the infinite 
goodneſs of the Creator, that the inhabitants 
of the other worlds are in a much happier 


ſituation than me; yuleſs that they tov. are 
in a Rate of probation and trial. | & | 


6 Bur,” | 
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quite perpendicular, as in Jupiter; whents 
the inhabitants of that planet muſt enjoy a 
perpetual equinox, and a much ere equa- 
lity of weather. 

Gthly, In their denſities. 

2thly, In the number of their — 


And that they may differ 3 in a great many 
things beſides, is probable, if we conſider in 
how many different ways their ſeas and lands 
may be diſtributed; and in ſome of them, 
perhaps, much more for che advantage and 
happineſs of their reſpective inhabitants than 
in our earth. This is probable from what 
hiſtory informs us of the antediluvian or pri- 
mitive ſtate of the earth; vig. that it was much 
happier, and more for the comfort of its in- 
habitants, than that of the preſent earth is. 
Men lived to a prodigious age: there were 
few or no diſeaſes: there was no rainbow, 
and conſequently little or no rain ; and there- 
fore there muſt have. been leſs water on the 
face of the globe. | Beſides, the fault of the 
preſent earth evidently is, that the ocean bears 
50 great a Proportion to che dry land; ; 

whence, 


fl 

| 
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whence, I ſay, it is probable, that the ſtate 
and ſituation of ſome of- the'planetary worlds 
is much more comfortable, and better cal- 
culated to promote the happineſs of their re- 
ſpective inhabitants, Sad that 1 the n 
an is. 


Bux 1 8 to 2 4 abjeftions 
"Tabs Author, page 23d, ſentence firſt, He 
ons, that Nature, in moſt of her works, af- 
fects variety; but adds he, © It is not the buſi- 
<« neſs of men to pretend to ſettle how great 
this difference and variety muſt be. An- 
ſwer: Neither is it the buſineſs, of men to 
determine, as Mr. Huygens does, that things 
muſt be the ſame, or nearly ſo, in the pla- 
nets as they are here upon earth; neither 
does! it follow, becauſe they may be the ſame, 
that they really are ſo. If we conſider the 
many kevils with which this world abounds, 
there is reaſon to conclude, from the infinite 
goodneſs. of the Creator, that the inhabitants 
of the other worlds are in a much happier 
ſituation than we; unleſs that they, too. Are 
in a Rate of ee and trial. | 


« Bur,” | 


6 Anſwer to Mr. Huygens's 


Bor,“ ſays Mr. Huygens, - © ſuppoſe 
“ God ſhould have made all things in the 
© other planets juſt as he has done here, the 
+ inhabitants of thoſe places would admire 
his wiſdom no leſs than if they were wide- 
ly different, ſeeing they cannot know what 
« is done in the other planets.” Anſwer : 
Though they cannot know, yet there may 
be other intelligent beings who can, and who 
doubtleſs would admire the wiſdom of the 
Creator more for the infinite variety of his 
Works. I cannot ſee what this argument ſig- 

nifies, unleſs the Author means to _ the 
exiſtence of angels, 


His next argument is taken from the 
reſemblance there is betwixt the creatures 
in America and thoſe of the other conti- 
nent: Who doubts,” ſays he, © but that 
* God, if he had pleaſed, might have made 
“ the animals in America, and other diſtant 
te countries, nothing like ours, yet we ſee 
“ he has not done it.” Anſwer : There is 
a very good reaſon for it ; vis. becauſe living 


in the ſame world, enjoying the ſame meaſure 
of 


ConjeFures, &c. 7 


of heat, and having their bodies made of the 
ſame principles, we cannot ſee how they. 
could have been more different from the in- 
habitants of the other continent than what 
they are. Certainly the difference betwixt 
the two contintents is not near ſo great as 
betwixt this and the other worlds; and yet 
the variety of creatures in this world is very 
great, and perhaps as much as is conſiſtent 
with the good of the whole. But ſuppoſing 
the difference betwixt the inhabitants of the 
_ planets, and of this earth, is not ſo great as we 
would have it ; yet certainly the Author car- 
ries the matter a little too far, when he in- 
fers, that they are all ſubject to death, and to 
the fame miſeries that mankind are afflicted 
with. This, I think, is going directly contrary' 
to the Chriſtian ſcheme; for if the rational 
inhabitants of the other worlds are mortal, 
and ſubject to the ſame miſeries as we, it 
follows, from the principles of Chriſtianity, 
that either they are fallen, or we are not. 
If the Author means to affirm the latter, this 
is to deny the faith of Chriſt altogether; 
if the former, he ſhould have told us fo, and 
not 
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not have left us at liberty to infer fo wicked 
an opinion from his doctrine. As there is no 
certain ground for thinking that the inhabit- 
ants of the planets are in a lapſed ſtate, there 
is no reaſon to believe that Huygens was of 
that opinion; and to affirm that we are not 
* n of the goſpel. 


Bur let us conſider: the Author's argu- 
ments for the mortality of the Planetary In- 
habitants, page 3oth, Speaking of their man- 
ner of nouriſhment; and propagation of their 


kind, he ſays, . For certain it is that the herby _ 


& and animals that are chere would: be loſt; 
« and their whole ſpecies deſtroyed, with- 
% out ſome daily new productions, except 
© there be there no ſuch thing as mis ſortune 
&* or accident.” And why ſhould we allow 
of any ſuch thing! If we believe a Provis 
dence, which the Author: every where ac 
| knowledges, certainly he can defend his erea- 
tures from all accidents; for, to uſe the Au- 
thor's own words, page 40, It is abſurd 
to ſay that any thing happens contrary to 
the Almighty's will or knowledge. Cer- 

tainly, 


* 


- * 


Cotfectures, &e. N. | 9 
tainly he that gave us our being can pre ; 


ſerve it to us as long as he pleaſes : and 


though the ordinary term of human life be 
at ſeventy or eighty years of age, yet it is a 
certain fact, that ſome men, even in our 
own age, have lived very near dauble that 
time; Providence thereby ſhowing us, how 
eaſy it is with, him to preſerve us in being; 
and that he could, if he. had pleaſed, have 
beſtowed on us an immortal life: and though 
every thing here below is ſubject to corrup- 
tion and decay, and though it ſhould even 
be ſo in the ſuperior worlds, yet this does 
not infer the mortality of their inhabitants; 
for our: bodies, we-find; are changing every 
moment, and, in the ſpace of a few years, 
are wholly different from what they were; 
and yet there are many who live to the age 
of RP or eighty years. 


(Bains, all anddquity agree in this, that 
the life of man was originally vaſtly long in 
compariſon of what it is at preſent ; which 
ſhows, that God can protract our life to any 
length he pleaſes, To which we may add, 

o B that 
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that all our anatomiſts and philoſophers have 
never been able to aſſign the cauſe of death, 
or how it is that old age brings on our diſ- 
ſolution. Some tell you, that, in old people, 
the fibers contract and harden; but, as Pit- 
ſligo, in his Eſſays, obſerves, © this is only a 
ſhifting of the queſtion; for it may be aſked, 
Why this hardening ? No natural reaſon can 
be aſſigned for it. Certainly God could 
have prevented it by an eſtabliſhed law; or, 
ſuppoſing it natural and neceſſary, he could 
have appointed ſome means of ſoftening the 


parts and reſtoring the body to its former 


ſtate, when time or age had impaired it. 
When we conſider the wonderful power and 
virtue of ſome herbs, both in healing and 
deſtroying the human body, we cannot help 
thinking it a thing poſſible in itſelf, that 
there might have been ſome endowed with a 


power of removing the diſorders that are the 
effects of age, whatever theſe are. This Dr. 


M' Kenzie ſuppoſes, was the uſe of the tree 
of life; and he aſſigns ſeveral good reaſons 


for it“. We have heard of people who have 


See his Hiſtory of Health, Chap. I. 
"6 got 


got ſomething like a renewal of their youth 
of which the patriarch Abraham was cer- 
tainly an inſtance: for the birth of Iſaac is 
ſpoken of as a thing extraordinary, on ac- 
count of his father's age, as well as of his mo- 
ther's; and yet long after this, Abraham 
married again, and raiſed a numerous off- 
ſpring. I am credibly informed, that, in the 
war before the laſt, when our ſoldiers went 
over to Minorca, the warmth of the climate, 
and the uſe of new wine, had ſuch effect 
upon them, that many who were decayed, 
or had long been ſickly among them, re- 
covered ; and even women who had left off 
bearing, began again ; which ſhows, that 
the effects of age may be removed even by 
natural means. 


OTHERs ſuppoſe, that the death of old 
people is owing not to the hardening, but 
to the waſting or wearing of the parts. They 
compare the body to a clock or watch, which, 
by the continual friction of the wheels, 
waſtes and wears, and at laſt becomes in- 
capable of moving any longer. But the 
| | compariſon 


2 CT 


eompautiſon 'does not hold; for the body, 
inſtead of waſting, for ſeveral years increaſes 
both in bulk and ſtrength; whereas a clock 
or watch, from the moment it is ſet a- going, 
may be conſidered as W wig wy 
wore and worſe, * ” | 


Orntns kuppote, 1 that the wk of od 
people is owing to the decay of the radical 
moiſture; but what that is I could never 
learn. If it is a liquid, certainly meat and 
drink muſt ſupply the waſte of it; for there 
is no liquid! in the human body nas what is 


extracted from our- food, | 


Borrox too * to aſſign the cauſe 
of our diſſolution: but his account of this 
matter is much of a piece with the account 
he gives of our generation by molecules; con- 
cerning whichthe authors of the Encyclopedia | 
have wiſely obſerved, * that our generation 
«ſeems to be as great a myſtery to us ſtill as 
„it was in the days of Noah.” From all 
which it is evident, that no neceſſary cauſe 
can be aſſigned for our diſſolution, but the 


Will 


Conjecturet, r. ˖3 


will of our Creator; and he that has willed 
it ſo, could have willed it otherwiſe; could pre- 
ſerve us through eternal _ with as ue 
ute as n ere oy” 


Tur en ay I faſt 6% much on this 
is, becauſe the Scripture aſſures us, that man 
was originally made an immortal creature, 
both ſoul and body; © In'the day thou eateſt 
* thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die; which plain- 

ly implies, that if man had not eaten of it, he 
ſhould have lived for ever: and a little af- 


ter it is added, ( Leſt he put forth his hand, 


and eat of the tree of life alſo, and live for 
ever: and the apoſtle tells us, that by one 
man ſin entered into the world, and death 
by fin; ſo that if fin had not entered, 
neither would death: all which evidently 


ſhows, that man was made an immortal 


ereature. Beſides, it is one of the principal 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, that the body is 
to riſe again, and live for ever, in union 
with the ſoul; but if an immortal body be a 
thing in itſelf impoſſible, as Huygens ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, or Father endeavours to prove, 

this 
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this doctrine muſt fall to the ground. If 
there be any neceſſity, I mean a phyſical one, 
for the death of the Planetary Inhabit- 
ants, there muſt be a like neeeſſity for 
the death of mankind; that is to ſay, our 
mortality is not the effect of the Divine ap- 
pointment, and the puniſhment of ſin, but a 
thing in itſelf neceſſary, and that could not 
have been prevented; which, as J ſaid, is 
contrary to Scripture, which teaches us, that 
man was made immortal. 


Ix may indeed be queſtioned, whether an 
animal body be capable of immortality; and 
therefore ſome are of opinion, that if man 
had continued in a ſtate of innocence, after 
living a thouſand years in this world, he 
would have been tranſlated, and his body 
changed. It is alſo true, that the reſurrec- 
tion body will be very different from the 
body in its preſent ſtate; © It is ſown in cor- 
“ ruption, it is raiſed in incorruption; it is 
« ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual 
* body ;” and therefore the one may be im- 
mortal though the other be not: but yet 1 

cannot 


cannot help thinking, that even an animal 
body is capable of immortality; and there- 
fore argue from the greater difficulty to the 
leſs; vs. that if the body, in its preſent ſtate, 
be capable of immortality, much more is 
God able to Mage a oy Or GR be, 197947 


; Buivi a Mi. Huygeia;*We cannot con- 
* celve how the Planetary Inhabitants ſhould 
be immortal, unleſs they have bodies as 
„“ hard and durable as marble.” But a very 
little reflection may ſerve to convince us, that 
our bodies, as they are, laſt much longer 
than they could have done, ſuppoſing they 
had been either braſs or marble. The rea- 
ſon is plain, becauſe a body of fleſh and 
blood recruits itfelf, which a body of ſtone 
or metal cannot do: and this makes ſo pro- 
digious an odds, that we cannot ſee any rea- 
ſons why a body, ſo made, might not laſt 
for ever, if it whe the will of God. 
Tus above eeiſoniti uggelts an ante 
to an objection that has ſometimes been 
mace to the doctrine of the reſurrection; 


8 2. 
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vis. that all the kinds of inatter kiown to u- 
are liable to corruption, to waſte and periſh 
through length of time; how then is it that 
the apoſtle ſays, the body is raiſe} incorrup- 
tible ? Anſwer : All:-be:means:is, that it ſhall 
never more periſh, or decay and there are 
many ways by which it may be preſerved 
and upheld, TIN it be of . liable to 
bemupdon. — 


| Hs that ſuſtains all pra 5 the wand of 
| his power, who. numbers the hairs of our 
heads and the ſtars of the firmament, ho 
puts all theſe orbs in motion, and directs their 
courſes, can, by the ſame almighty power, 
preſerve the reſurrection body from ſuffering 
any waſte, or repair that waſte, whenever it 
becomes neceſſary, either by himſelf alone, 
or by ways and means appointed for that 
end; and of which it is perhaps impoſſible 
for us in this preſent ſtate to form any con- 
ception. How eaſy it is with God to pre- 
ſerve any material ſubſtance from periſhing, 
we have a remarkable inſtance in the hiſtory of 
WF ancient people ; of whom it is recorded, 

that 
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that their clothes did not wax old upon them, 
nor their ſhoes upon their feet, all the forty 
years they were in the wilderneſs: and per- 
haps it is in a way ſimilar to this that the re- 
ſurrection body is upheld. Indeed all our 
objections to the truths of the goſpel, and 
all the difficulty we find in comprehending 
any of its doctrines, is owing, as our Saviour 
obſerves, to our not knowing the Scriptures, 
and the power of God: for if we believe 
that there is a Being of infinite wiſdom and 
power, who animates and pervades all na- 
ture, who knows all things, is every where 
preſent, and can do all things, it muſt be eaſy 


with him to preſerve any creature as long 


as he pleaſes, either by means, or with- 
out them. 


Tux late Mr. Baxter ſuppoſes, that the re- 
ſurrection body may be ſuſtained by an aura 
vitalis; which though it is only a conjec- 


ture, yet is an ingenious one ; and ſerves to 
ſhow how many ways God can preſerve his 
creatures. It is confirmed alſo by the fol- 


lowing note, which I took from the Encyclo- 
iy © S008 | pedia ; 
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pedia; Among the brute creatures we ſce 
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extra inſtances of long abſtinence. The 
ſerpent-kind, in particular, bear abſti- 
nence to a wonderful degree. We have 
ſeen rattle-ſnakes that had ſubſiſted many 
months without any food, yet ſtill retained 
their vigour and fierceneſs. Dr. Shaw 
ſpeaks of a couple of ceraſtes (a ſort of 


Egyptian ſerpent), which had been kept five 


years in a bottle cloſe corked, without any 
ſort of food, unleſs a ſmall quantity of 
ſand (wherein they coiled themſelves up 
in the bottom of the veſſel) may be reckon- 
ed as ſuch; yet when he ſaw them, they had 
newly caſt their ſkins, and were as briſk 
and lively as if juſt taken, It is even na- 
tural for ſeveral ſpecies of animals, to paſs 
four, five, or ſix months every year with- 
out either eating or drinking. -Accord- 
ingly the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, ſer- 
pent, Wc. are obſerved regularly to retire 


at thoſe ſeaſons to their reſpective cells; 


and theſe animals are found as fat and 
fleſhy after ſome months abſtinence as be- 
fore. Indeed we have inſtances of men 
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paſſing ſeveral months as ſtrictly abſtinent 
as other creatures. In particular, the records 
of the tower mention a Scotſman, impri- 


ſoned for felony, and ſtrictly watched in 
that fortreſs for ſix weeks; in all which 


time he took not the leaſt ſuſtenance, for 


which he had his pardon. Numberleſs 


inſtances of extra abſtinence, particularly 
from morbid cauſes, are to be found in 
the different memoirs, tranſactions, c. 
It is to be added, that, in moſt inſtances 
of extra human abſtinence related by na- 
turaliſts, there were ſaid to have been ap- 
parent marks of a texture of blood and 
humours much like that of the animals 


above mentioned: though it is no impro- 


bable opinion, that the air itſelf may fur- 


niſh ſomething for nutrition. It is cer- 


tain that there are ſubſtances of all kinds 
floating in the atmoſphere, which muſt be 
continually taken in by reſpiration; and 
that an animal body may be nouriſhed 
thereby, is evident in the inſtance of vipers, 
which, if taken when firſt brought forth, 
and kept from every thing but air, will 

cc yet 
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« yet grow conſiderably in a few days; ſo 
« the eggs of lizzards are obſerved to in- 
« creaſe in bulk, after they are produced, 
te though there be nothing to furniſh the in- 
« crement but air alone; in like manner as 
« the eggs or ſpawn of fiſhes grow with 
« the water.“ | 


Bur to return to the conſideration of Mr. 
Huygens's arguments for the mortality of 
the Planetary Inhabitants. As for the death 
of plants or vegetables, which he ſpeaks of, 
we readily grant it; they were made to be 
deſtroyed, and can anſwer the end of their 
creation no other way : beſides, they have 
no ſenſation, and conſequently ſuffer no- 
thing by their deſtruction. As for the death 
of the brute creatures, if there are any ſuch 
in the planets, I ſhall not diſpute that neither, 
though perhaps I might : but for their ra- 
tional inhabitants, if they are embodied crea- 
tures, I can by no means admit of their 
mortality, unleſs, as I ſaid, we ſuppoſe them 
to be in a lapſed ſtate, which Huygens takes 
no notice of; for, beſides the arguments 
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taken from Scripture, which I mentioned be- 
fore, there is ſomething ſhocking in the de- 
ſtruction of a rational creature: to give 
and take away, to make and unmake, to de- 
ſtroy the work of his hands, a creature, in 
the formation of which he has ſhewn ſuch 
exquiſite wiſdom, and on which he has be- 
ſtowed ſo many noble talents and faculties, 
looks ſo like human weakneſs, and is ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the ideas we have of the di- 
vine goodneſs, that it cannot be accounted 
for on any other ſuppoſition, but that of our 
having forfeited our lives to divine juſtice, 
or our being in a ſtate of trial for a better 
world. 


Bur, ſays Mr. Huygens, © We cannot ſee 
* how the Planetary Inhabitants can be im- 
* mortal, unleſs there be no ſuch thing there 
« as accident or misfortune ; and we cannot 
© ſee how accidents can be avoided, unleſs 
God ſhould every now and then interpoſe 
« to prevent them.” And what if this be 
actually the caſe? If ſuch interpoſitions be 
neceſſary to the preſervation of his rational 

by creatures, 
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creatures, or any way conducive to their 
happineſs, we cannot help thinking them 
highly worthy of the Divine Being ; and 
that it is probable they are more frequent in 
ſome of the planetary worlds than what they 
are with us. What if the power and per- 
fections of God be there diſplayed in ſuch 
a glorious manner as they were of old 
among his ancient people the Jews, and as 
we believe they will be hereafter in heaven ! 
of which the earthly Canaan was in this re- 
ſpect a type; namely, becauſe the inhabit- 
ants of this country had God more nigh 
unto them, and his perfections were often 
and more viſibly diſplayed among them: 
for heaven ſeems to differ from earth, as in 
other reſpects, ſo chiefly in this, that there 
the perfections of the Deity are more ſig- 
nally diſplayed. Here God acts as it were 
behind the ſcene ; there his glory is openly 
manifeſted in the ſight of his creatures. 
Here he is more ſaving of his power ; he 
hath as it were withdrawn himſelf becauſe 
of our fin : there his power 1s diſplayed in 
every way, and on every occaſion that is 
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neceſſary, to render his creatures completely 
happy. 


BuT perhaps all this is only combating a 
ſhadow, or anſwering an objection that has 
no foundation in the nature of things. Per- 
haps God does not act by general laws, but 
every thing falls out by his ſpecial appoint- 


ment, or rather by a particular exertion f 


his power. It ſeems to be the doctrine of 
Scripture, that there is a particular Provi- 
dence: and ſome of the greateſt men that 
ever lived have maintained it. Job tells us, 
That the number of our months is with 
„ him.” And a greater than Job,“ That 
the very hairs of our head are numbered; 
„ and not a ſparrow falls to the ground 
„ without the will of God *.“ Perhaps all 
thoſe things which we call accidents, are 
really not ſuch in the common ſenſe of the 
word, but the effect of divine power, and 
the wiſe appointment of the Almighty. 
They come not by chance, but by a parti- 


See Dr. Scot, and Foſter, on Providence. 
= | 
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cular direction, and act of Providence. And 
that this is the caſe is evident, not only 
from Scripture, and the general opinion of 
mankind about them, but alſo from this, 
that when we inquire particularly into them, 
we generally find ſome wiſe reaſon for them. 
Sometimes they happen for the puniſhment 
of ſin; ſuch as the fall of the houſe in which 
the Papiſts were aſſembled, on the 5th of 
November, which Edwards ſpeaks of, and 
which was certainly a judgment, as he clear- 
ly ſhews. Sometimes they happen, to pre- 
vent the miſchief that wicked men intend to 
do; ſuch as the earthquake at Liſbon 
which doubtleſs was intended to prevent the 
maſſacre of the poor Proteſtants, as all the 
circumſtances relating to that dreadful cata- 
ſtrophe evidently ſhew. Of this kind alſo 
was the ſtorm by which the Spaniſh Armada 
was ſcattered, which happened in the reign 
of Queen Eliſabeth : for ſtorms too are of 
the number of accidents ; that is, they are 
commonly owing to ſecond cauſes, and for- 
tuitous with reſpect to us: and yet when 
we conſider the circumſtances of that ſtorm, 


we 
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we cannot but conclude, that the Providence 


of God was particularly concerned in it. 


THESE few accidents, to which many 
more of a like nature might be added, clearly 


demonſtrate this truth, either that all the ac- 


cidents which happen in the world are ow- 
ing to the ſpecial appointment and direction 
of Providence, or that God ſometimes ex- 
erts his power in an'extraordinary way, and 
does not govern the world by ſuch general 
laws as ſome people imagine. 


* THE nodding tour, that threatens from 
on high,” needs not ceaſe gravitation, in 


order to preſerve my life; for a ſingle 


thought, ſuggeſted to my mind by a kind 
Providence, is ſufficient to prevent the acci- 
dent. However, I do not deny the exiſt- 
ence of general laws : I believe, that all the 
grand operations of nature are carried 
on by means of them : the heavenly bo- 
dies continue to roll in their courſes ; 
the ſea to ebb and flow; and the ſeaſons to 
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return at certain ſtated times, by means of 
ſome mechanical contrivance, or an unva- 
ried exertion of Divine Power. I believe 
alſo, that vegetation is performed by means 
of ſome general law; for a freſh ſeed, planted 
in good earth, will vegetate at any ſeaſon, 
with a proper degree of heat and moiſture. 
But notwithſtanding of this, there are certain 
ſecret ſprings in nature, by the touching of 
which the Creator effects whatever his will 
and purpoſe is, 


Bor let us ſee what are the accidents 
that cut the thread of human life; and 
whether they might not, had God ſo willed 
it, have been prevented by a general law, 
or without any miraculous interpoſition. We 
ſhall begin with diſeaſes, which though they 
are not properly ſpeaking accidents, yet, as 
they can neither be foreſeen nor prevented 
by us, they may be ranked under that head. 
That many, nay the greater part of theſe, 
might have been prevented by an eſtabliſhed 
law, 1s evident from this, that the world was 
for ages without them; ſuch as the ſmall- 
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pox, the lues venerea, the ague, &c.: and 
though ſome diſeaſes, ſuch as fevers, coughs, 
&c. ſeem unavoidable, as they owe their ori- 
gin to ſeemingly unavoidable cauſes; yet that 
theſe might be prevented is evident from 
this, that ſome men live to a great age with- 
out ever knowing them. The wild animals 
are wholly without them ; and, it is probable, 
the firſt men were without them alſo. 


ANOTHER caule of the ſhortneſs and mi- 
{ery of human life, is the great irregularity 
of the weather. This is the ſource of moſt 
of the diſeaſes that afflict the human race. 
They are for the moſt part owing to cold; 
and cold to ſudden and unexpected changes 
of the weather, to exceſſive heat, cold, or 
dampneſs. This is not only the principal 
ſource of coughs, conſumptions, and fevers, 
but even that which ſhortens the lives of 
many, who are thought to die of mere old 
age. By the irregularity of the weather, I 
do not mean the changes of the ſeaſons, 
which, by ſome, is thought a beauty and 
conveniency, and perhaps is ſo; but the 
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ſudden changes from heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat, which happen at all ſeaſons ; 
the extreme ſeverity of our winters, the ex- 
ceſſive heat that rages in ſome countries, 
and the exceſſive rains and colds that pre- 
vail in others. Now who will ſay, that 
God could not have fo diſpoſed the courſe 
of nature, as that there ſhould have been a 
greater equality of heat and cold throughout 
the globe? or that the changes of the wea- 
ther might not have returned at certain 
| ſtated periods, ſo that men, being appriſed 
of them, might have been on their guard 
againſt them? How many people have got 
their death, by being overtaken with bad 
weather, or a ſtorm, both at ſea and land, 
who might have eſcaped, if they had fore- 
ſeen it ? which could have been done, had 
the weather been ſubject to any certain 
courſe. 


ANOTHER cauſe of the untimely death 
of multitudes, is famines. Theſe are owing 
partly to the barrenneſs of the earth, and 
partly to the inclemency and irregularity of 
the 
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the ſeaſons, both which an Almighty Agent 
could eaſily have prevented: and indeed 
when we conſider how many ways this irre- 
gularity contributes to the deſtruction of 
mankind, we can hardly help thinking, that 
the principal defect our earth labours under 
is this, 


ANOTHER cauſe of the death of multi- 
tudes 1s, that they are born with a weak, 
delicate conſtitution ; or rather, with a weak 
neſs in ſome particular part, which is the 
cauſe that hard labour, the changes of the 
weather, and other accidents, do more eafily 
hurt them. Now who will ſay, that this 
cauſe of death could not have been prevent- 
ed? He that has made ſome men ſtout and 
healthy, could have made the whole human 
race ſo, if he had pleaſed. 


ANOTHER of the accidents by which 
numbers of mankind are cut off, is ſhip- 
wreck; and of this there are two kinds; 
firſt, when a veſſel is overtaken by a ſtorm, 


and either founders and goes to the bottom, 
or 
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or is ſhattered to pieces by the violence of 
the winds and waves. That ſuch accidents 
might have been prevented, by an eſtabliſhed 
law, is evident; for had the winds been 
ſubject to any certain regular courſe, ſea- 
faring people, being thereby forewarned of 
the approach of ſtorms, would either have 
kept at home, except when they were certain 
of being able to weather it, or uſed other 
means for their ſafety, which now, through 
the want of ſuch foreſight, they cannot uſe. 
The other cauſe of ſhipwreck, is the many 
hidden rocks and ſhoals with which the ſea 
abounds, to ſuch a degree that it is impoſ- 
ſible for the ableſt mariner to be acquainted 
with them all : whence it comes to pals, that 
ſhips are often driven upon them, and wreck- 
ed, even when there are no ſtorms. Now 
that this cauſe of the deſtruction of man- 
kind might have been prevented, is, I think, 
unneceſſary to prove. Indeed I hardly know 
a more demonſtrative proof of our fall, than 
the ſhattered ruinous-like appearance that 
the carth has. I do not ſpeak of the inequa- 
lities on its ſurface, which, in moſt places, 
are 
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are an ornament to it, beſides the advantages 
they afford; but of the irregular ſhape and 
ſituation of the various continents and iſlands, 
whereby navigation is rendered much more 
laborious and dangerous than otherwiſe it 
would have been. Indeed the dangers and 
troubles that attend navigation are ſo great, 
that, it is to be doubted, had they been much 
greater, whether men would have meddled 
with it at all or not. But ſome will ſay, 
that the ſeemingly irregular ſhape of the 
land and water on the face of the globe, is 
one of its beauties, and correſponds with 
that variety there is in all the works of na- 
ture. I own there is a wonderful variety in 
the works of nature; but there is alſo a certain 
order and proportion mixed with that variety, 
vrhich isthe cauſe of their beauty, and thereaſon 
why we are pleaſed with them; but is not 
to be ſeen in the ſhape and ſituation cf the 
land and ſea. I appeal to any perſon, whe- 
ther upon ſeeing the map of the earth, he 
can diſcern the ſame beauty in it that he 
does in a pear or apple, a ſprig or leaf. It 
is true, as no human eye, perhaps no created 

being, 
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being, can take in the whole earth at one 
view, beauty was not neceſſary, and conve- 
niency is the only thing to be regarded; but 
as I have ſhewn, that the 'preſent ſtate and 
ſituation of the earth is attended with many. 
inconveniencies, and the occaſion of much 
labour and danger to the ſons of men, had 
not God intended this world for a ſtate of 
trial and probation, as he could have pre- 
vented all theſe inconveniencies, ſo there is 
reaſon to believe, from his goodneſs, that he 
would have done it. 


ANOTHER of the accidents whereby mul- 
titudes loſe their life, is their falling into waters; 
but as the human body is nearly in equilibrio 
with the water, had the ſpecific gravity thereof 
been but a ſmall matter leſs, or that of water 
a very little more, this evil might in a great 
meaſure have been prevented; and who will 
ſay that an Almighty Agent could not have 
done this; or that Infinite Wiſdom could 
not have found out many other wayswhere- 
by mankind might have been prevented 
from periſhing by water. Many accidents 
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this kind are owing to land- ſpeats, or exceſ- 
ſive rains, which I look upon as an irregu- 
larity, and a thing which did not exiſt in 
the antediluvian world, and might eaſily have 
been prevented by an eſtabliſhed law. In- 
deed the principal fault of our globe ſeems 


to be this, that it is too wet, or that the ocean 


bears too great a proportion to the dry land, 
being at a moderate computation more than 


double of it. This is not only the cauſe of 


land- ſpeats, which many times ruin our crops, 
and deſtroy mens lives, but alſo of the damps 


and fogs that prevail in many places, and of 


the general unwholeſomeneſs of the air 
throughout the world. 


As for poiſonous herbs, and ravenous ani- 
mals, which alſo contribate to the deſtruc- 
tion of mankind, the world might either 
have been without them, or their fatal ef- 
fects prevented by other means. The ſame 


Being who taught the wild animals, © Toſhun 


their poiſon, and to chuſe their food, could 
* have taught us.” He that has implanted 
a certain fear and dread of man into moſt 
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of the beaſts of prey, could have inſpired 
them all- with it. Beſides, there have been 
men who, ſingly, and without weapons, 
have conquered the king of beaſts; and the 
Almighty, if he had pleaſed, could have be- 
ſtowed the ſame ſtrength and valour upon all. 
As for volcanoes and earthquakes, another 
cauſe of the deſtruction of mankind ; if any 
think them neceſſary, their bad effects might 
have been prevented by previous ſigns and 
tokens, as for the moſt part they are, even 
in the preſent ſtate of the earth. 


THERE are ſeveral leſſer accidents that 
help to deſtroy mankind; ſuch as the break 
ing out of fire in cities, the falling in of 
houſes, falling from horſeback, c.: theſe 
are generally the effect of raſhneſs, or the 
want of caution, and might perhaps have 


been prevented by eſtabliſhed laws. Had 


man continued in a ſtate of innocence, 
his life, in all probability, had been more 
ſimple and rural, in which cafe he would 
have been leſs expoſed to ſuch accidents. 
Though, after all, I do not fee, how many 
| I of 
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of the accidents incident to human life 
could have been prevented, without a partis 
cular or extraordinary Providence, which, as 
I ſaid, is a thing that, in all probability, 
would have taken place, had man continued 
in a ſtate of innocence, 


THE above reflections are confirmed by 
the following notes, from Guthrie's Gram- 
mar, and Cook's Voyages. — Guthrie, page 36: 
* 'The deluge produced a very conſiderable 
* change in the ſoil and atmoſphere of this 
globe, and gave them a form leſs friendly 
eto the frame and texture of the human 
body. Hence the abridgement of the life 
„of man, and that formidable train of diſ- 
” eaſes, which have ever ſince made ſuch ha- 
«© yock in the world.” Page 709: What 
« js extremely ſingular, it never rains in 
„Peru. This defect, however, is ſufficient- 
« ly ſupplied, by a ſoft kindly dew, which 
“ falls regularly every night on the ground; 
and ſo refreſhes the plants, and the graſs, 
«* as to produce in many places the greateſt 
« fertility,” | 
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J OURNAL of Cook's Voyages, Page 197; 


ſpeaking of Otaheite, the author ſays, © It is 


indeed a paradiſe, Where the curſe pronoun- 


£6 


« 


eed in Eden has not yet taken place. No 
manhere lies under the neceſſity of earning 
his bread by the ſweat of his brow, Its in- 
habitants, particularly the chiefs, are rather 
in ſize above the ſtandard of the largeſt 
Europeans.” And in the following page: 


No perſon was ever known to latiguitſh 


with any incurable difeaſe among them; 
though it does not appear that the medical 
art has yet made any conſiderable progreſs. 


And page 217: * As their whole art in na- 
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vigation depetids upon their minute obſer- 
vance of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 


it is aſtoniſhing with what exactneſs theit 


navigators can deſcribe the motions/ and 
changes of theſe: luminaries. There was 
not a ſtar, fixed" or erratic, but Toobia 
could give a name to, tell when and where 


it- would appear and diſappear; and what 


was {ſtill more wonderful, could foretell, 
from the aſpect of the heavens, the changes 
of che wind, and alterations of the 'wea- 
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tc ther, ſeveral days before they happened. 
By the ſun they ſteer in the day, and 
„by the ſtars they ſteer in the night; 
& and by their {kill in preſaging the wea- 
&. ther,they can, without danger, lengthen or 
„ thorten their voyage, as appearances are 
for or againſt them.” Theſe quotations 
' ſhow, that the ſentiments contained in the 
preceding part of this Eſſay are not ſingular: 
they ſerve alſo to confirm this- truth, that 
moſt of the accidents incident to human life 
might have been prevented, by an eſtabliſhed 
law; that God could eaſily have made the 
| life of man far longer and happier than it is; 
and that there is no abſolute or phyſical ne- 
ceſſity, either for the death of mankind, or 


. 


of the Planetary Inhabitants. 


AND now having taken to pieces the 
hypotheſis of my Author, it may be ex- 
peed that I ſhould eſtabliſh ſomething of 
my own; but I will venture to affirm no- 
thing poſitively about the matter. The pla- 
nets, and much more the fixed ſtars, are re- 
moved at a vaſt diſtance from us, and all we 

5 0 know 
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know of them is ſo very little, it will hardly 


afford matter whereon to found an hypo- 


theſis; and, without a divine revelation, it is 
impoſſible for us ever to know any thing 
with certainty about them. Yet why may 
not I conjecture as well as others? If men 
would let theſe things alone altogether, per- 
haps it would be better: but as ſome that 
handle this ſubject have ventured to ſet up 
opinions that are inconſiſtent with the Chriſt- 
ian ſcheme, and as there is no reſtraining 
men of a ſpeculative turn from thinking on 
theſe ſubjects, to confute the former, and to 
furniſh the latter with proper matter of ſpe- 
culation, and to prevent, as far as it is in my 
power, their running into the ſame miſtakes, 
I ſhall give my conjectures alſo; and endea- 
vour to ſhew how the modern diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy are reconcileable with the doc- 
trines of divine revelation. | 


Ax p, firſt, it is probable, that many of the 

heavenly bodies, eſpecially the higher orbs, 
are the habitation of bleſſed and immortal 
ſpirits. Our Saviour, ſeems to intimate as 
| much, 


— 
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much, when he tells us, that, in his Father's 
houſe are many manſions. God's houſe, 
properly ſpeaking, is this vaſt univerſe ; or 


rather, the heavenly regions, in contradi- 


ſtinction to this lower world; and the man- 
ſions in that houſe may, perhaps, ſignify the 
various planets and worlds with which the 


heavenly regions are repleniſhed. It was 


natural for the apoſtles, whoſe notions of the 
univerſe were narrow and confined, to think 
there would hardly be room in heaven for 
the reception and accommodation of all the 
ſaints and good men which this world had 
produced, or ſhould afterwards come into it. 
In order toremove this difficulty, our Saviour 
tells them, that in his Father's houſe there 
were many manſions. As if he had ſaid, Per- 
haps your narrow minds are troubled to think 
how heaven ſhall be able to contain all its in- 
habitants ; but know that the world above is 
a place of vaſt extent, in which are many 
glorious manſions, and ſeats of bliſs ; and 
there is ſtill room for more : infinite power 


to create, and infinite ſpace for this power to * 2 
exert itſelf in, ſo that you need fear no want 
of.) 
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of accommodation. I go to prepare a place 
for you; I go to fit up a manſion in the 
heavens for your habitation, It will per- 
haps be ſaid, that it is unreaſonable to think 
that the diſciples underſtood our Saviour's 
words in this ſenſe. I dare ſay they did not 
but what then; we know that what was ſaid 
to them was not {aid to them only, but to all 
that ſhould afterwards believe on his name; 
and that there were many things ſpoken both 
to the prophets and apoſtles which they un- 
derſtood not, at leaſt in their full extent, and 
which were not intended fully to be under- 
ſtood till many ages afterwards, This is evi- 
dent from the words of the angel to Daniel, 
chap. xii. © Go thy way, Daniel; for the 
« words are cloſed up and ſealed till the time 
« of the end.” The Scriptures were not 
written for the ſake of one age or generation 
only, but for all ages, even to the end of the 
world. It is therefore reaſonable to think, 
that there would be . many things in them 
which would correſpond with the diſcoveries 
of future ages, and which would not be un- 
derſtood at the time when they were written. 

I ſay 
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1 fay therefore it is probable, that many 0 
the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the higher orbs, 
are the manſions of the bleſſed. Perhaps this 
world that we inhabit is only t the nurſery, or 
ſeminary, whence the other planets. are 
ſtocked with inhabitants. Or perhaps all 
the planets f in our ſyſtem are only'a a nurſery 
to other ſyſtems of a more glorious and mag- 
nificent conſtruction, to which the rational 
creatures, inhabiting our ſyſtem, . will be 
tranſlated hereafter. As many of the pla- 
nets do very much reſemble our earth, ſo it 
18 probable, their inhabitants are all 3 in a lapſ- 
ed ſtate, as well as we, and have been re- 
deemed by the ſame precious blood; for 
though this world was the ſcene of our Sa- 
viour's ſufferings, yet the virtue of his death 
may, for any thing we know, extend to all 
the inhabitants of the ſyſtem ; : andt the know- 
ledge of it be conveyed to them by divine re- 
velation, juſt as we are informed, in Scrip- 
ture, of the fall of angels, and of other things 
that were ' tranſacted in heaven before this 
lower world was ereated. This hypotheſis 
ſerves alſo to reconcile the e diſcoveries 

F K in 
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in aſtronomy with the doctrines of divine 
revelation; and is not without ſome founda- 
tion in Scripture. There are two places in 
the Epiſtles of Paul, where he ſpeaks of God's 
reconciling all hides to himſelf, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, vis. Col. i. 
20. Eph. i. 10. Nov the cone ig of 
things that are in heaven ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
that there are in heaven ſome things, or crea- 
tures, 1 that need to be reconciled, or are fall- 
en; j which as it cannot properly be un- 
derſtood of the good angels, who kept their 
ſirſt eſtate, nor yet of the bad angels, of 
whom there is no hope, it is moſt probably 
to be underſtood of the Inhabitants of the 
Planets; ſome of which are perhaps in a lapſ- 
ed ſtate, and redeemed by the death of Chriſt. 
Both theſe hypotheſes are rational, and ſet the 
death of Chriſt in a very impagtant and glo- 
rious point of view; as, in either caſe, he is to 
be conſidered as the Saviour, not of one, but 
of many worlds, If the laſt hypotheſis is to be 
admitted, or be indeed the truth of the matter, 
then, it is probable, that, at the coming of 
Chriſt, all the 2 belonging to the ſyſtem, 
- will 
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will undergo the ſame fate with the earth; that 
is, either be renewed and fitted up in a more 
glorious manner, for the accommodation of 
their reſpective inhabitants; or deſtroyed, and 
their inhabitants tranſlated to a better world. 

We may ſuppoſe alſo, with Mrs. Rowe, that 
there are ſome of the heavenly bodies, whoſe 
inhabitants ſtood their probation, as ſhe ex» 
preſſes it; and in ſuch a ſtate of happineſs as 
Adam, and his poſterity, would have enjoyed, 
ſuppoſehe hadnever fallen. In aword, we may 
form many conjectures concerning the Inha- 
bitants of the Planets, that are conſiſtent with 
the Chriſtian ſcheme, and much more for 
the honour of the Divine Being than either 
Fontenelle or Huygens have done. | 
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So Tucvenrs ON THE FALY OF 
N Max.” 

Y the Fall of Man, I mean, that man was 

once in a happier ftate than he is at 

preſent ; or that both mankind, and the earth 


that we inhabit, are not in the ſtate in which 


God created them, but in a worſe condition. 
This is one of the principal doctrines of our 
religion; a doctrine on which that of our 
redemption by Chriſt, and all the other doc- 
trines of the Goſpel, are built; a doQtrine that 
has been much controverted of late ; and yet, 
of all the doctrines of the Goſpel, one would 
imagine, it ſhould admit of the feweſt diſ- 
putes, as every thing both within us, and in 
the world around us, may ſerve to convince 


us of its truth. 
ANp, 
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AND, in the firſt place, this is probable, 
from the nature of the divine perfeQions, 


It is natural to think, that a Being of infinite 


power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, would make 


all things perfect at firſt ; and that the world, 


as it came from the hands of i its Maker, was 
a glorious piece, of workmanſhip, without 
either ſin or miſery : and though, to diſplay 
his perfections, his mercy, power, and wiſ- 


dom, he might ſuffer evil to take place in it 


for a time, yet from the beginning it was not 
ſo; neither will he ſuffer things always to 
continue in this ſtate: for it is more conſo- 
nant to reaſon, and more conſiſtent with the 
ine periections, to ſuppoſe that all things 
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And this is the notion that mankind have in 


all ages had of the matter. The wife Hea- 


then, ſeeing that the world abounded with 
vice and miſery, and being ignorant of the 


Scriptures, . and conſequently of the true 
ſource whence the evils that are in the 
world proceeded, ſuppoſed, that the ſouls of 
men were ſent into this world as into a place 
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miſeries as men are ſubject to in this world, 


caſions, he has been led, by this impulſe, ac- 
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of puniſhment, for ſins committed by theni 
in a pre-exiſtent ſtate: which ſhows, that 
mankind have naturally a notion, that the 
ſubjecting of an innocent creature to ſo many 


is inconſiſtent with the divine perfections: 
and therefore we muſt cohchide, that man 
was a ſinful, before he became a miſerable 
creature; which is part of the doctrine of 
Scripture conterning our Fall. 


Bor further, that we ate fallen creatures 
is evident, from the corruption and depra- 
vity of our natures, eſpecially of the ſoul ot 
inward man. Every man, who is in the leaſt 
acquainted with his own heart, muſt be ſen- 
ſible of the truth of what the Apoſtle aſſerts, 
viz. © That there is a law in his members, 
« warring againſt the law of his mind ;” 
ſomething within that prompts him to evil, 
prompts him to act a part contrary to reaſon, 
and to the light of his own mind. He muſt 
likewiſe be ſenſible, that, on too many oc- 


tually to do what he | ought not. Now; 
whence 
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whence comes this propenſity to evil ? If it 


be ſaid, from evil habits, this is only a ſhift, 
ing of the queſtion. That the world abounds 


with vice, I think none will deny; or if 
they do, I would aſk them, What vice is? 
But whence come the vices that are in the 
world? They will perhaps anſwer, from ex- 
ample; but certainly the firſt vices were 
without example, and whence came they ? 


SOME men deny the ditinQion betwixt 
good and evil ; but if the things we do are 
not wrong and ſinful, why do we afterwards 
condemn ourſelves for them ? Our corrup- 
tion appears in this, either that we are 
prompted to do ſuch things as are actually 
wrong, or that we diſapprove of thoſe things 
as wrong which are not ſo in reality. Every 
man muſt allow, that one thing 1s wrong, 
namely, to hurt ourſelves, or to do what we 
know to be contrary to our own intereſt and 
happineſs; and yet how many people are there 
that do ſo? who not only act a part contrary 
to the commands of the Goſpel, and incon- 
ſiſtent with their eternal intereſt, but daily do 
what 
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What is evidently inconſiſtent with their hap- 
pineſs in this world; what they know muſt 
coſt them much trouble and ſorrow after- 
wards, if not eternal death and miſery : nay, 
have not the beſt of men ſometimes done ſo ? 
Now, whence comes this? Either it muſt 
proceed from the weakneſs of 'our minds, 
that we are not able to reſiſt the temptations 
to fin; or from the darkneſs of our under- 
ſtandings, that we do not ſee what is really 


for our intereſt; or from the violence of our 


paſſions, that hurry us, contrary to our incli- 
nation, to act a part inconſiſtent with our 
own happineſs and intereſt : the fault muſt 
lie ſomewhere ; and whence comes this fault 
but from the Fall ? The only end for which 
reaſon was given us, ſo far as we can con- 
ceive, is, that it might ſerve to guide and di- 
rect our conduct; and that the animal or in- 
ferior appetites ſnould, on ſo many occaſions, 
prevail againſt it, is certainly a proof that our 
natures are corrupted. 


ANOTHER proof of our Fall is, the defor- 


mity and weakneſs of the human frame, We 


bear 
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bear in our bodies the very marks and ve- 
ſtiges of our Fall, and of the divine diſplea- 
ſure, againſt us. How few are there of the 
human race poſſeſſed of that vigour and 
health, that beauty and comelineſs, of which 
human nature is capable? If any doubt of 
this truth, he may be convinced by ocular 
demonſtration. Let him only look around 
him any time he is in the midſt of a croud, 
or public aſſembly, and ſee how few there 
are whoſe faces are perfectly to his liking ; 
or rather, how few there are who have not 
ſome perſonal deformity, either in the ſhape 
of their bodies, or the diſpoſition of their fea- 
tures ; whereas of the inferior animals there 
are many ſpecies, of which there is ſcarce 
an individual the fight of which does not 
pleaſe us: ſo that in this, as well as other 
reſpects, the brute creatures have the advan- 
tage of us. I mean not to diſparage human 
nature : we ſtill retain ſome marks of our 
original greatneſs: there is ſomething in the 
make of man's body, as well as the faculties 
of his ſoul; that claims a ſuperiority over all 
the other creatures in this lower world. He 

G reſembles 
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relembles a palace, but it is a palace in ruins: 

How far the bulk of mankind are from that 

perfection, either in mind or body, of which 

human nature is capable, is farther evident, 

| from the excellency of ſome ; and yet theſe 
3 perhaps are far from that perfection alſo. It 
is the opinion of ſome naturaliſts, that every 
1 | perſon is born with a diſeaſe or weakneſs in 
ſome part of his conſtitution, Which proves 
{1is death at laſt; and alſo, with ſome degree 
or kind of madneſs, which is the cauſe of 
moſt of our irregularities and vices : whence 

it is that we never attain either to that per- 
tection of happineſs, or length of days, of 
which our nature is capable; and why 1t 
{hould be ſo, I can ſee no reaſon but this, that 
we are fallen creatures. Certainly God made 
us to be happy, and if he had not intended 
/ happineſs for us in a better, he would have 
made us as happy 1n this as our natures are 


capable of being. 


SOME aſcribe the weakneſs and deformity 
of the human body, not to the Fall, but to 
pur departure from a ſtate of nature, or our 

civilization 
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civilization; for the ſavages, ſay they, are ge- 


nerally better ſhaped, and more vigorous in 
their conſtitution, than the inhabitants of ci- 
vilized countries. I ſhould be glad to know 
what ſuch people mean by a Nate of nature: 
if they mean a ſtate of greater perfection and 
happineſs, ſuch as that in which Adam was 
created, and took place while he continued 


in a ſtate of innocence, I readily grant that 


the weakneſs and deformity of our bodies, 
as well as of our minds, 1s owing to our de- 
parture from ſuch a ſtate : but if by a ſtate 
of nature they mean, a wild ſavage ſtate, 
without ſpeech, or any knowledge above the 
brute creatures, I deny this to be the natural 
Rate of man; for if it were, how comes it 
to pals, that in no country of the world man- 
kind are to be found in ſuch a ſtate? all 
have the uſe of ſpeech ; all their own arts, 
though not all equally perfect. But ſuppoſ- 
ing God created man in ſuch a ſtate of na- 
ture, did he intend that he ſhould continue in 
it or not? If he did, how came man to de- 
part from this natural ſtate, contrary to his 
Maker's purpoſe ? If they ſay, God did not 


intend 
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intend that man ſhould continue in that ſtate, 
they make him to have little care of his 
creatures, in that he did not provide a re- 
med for the evils, which he could not but 
know that our departure from a ſtate of na- 
ture would bring upon us. To this the 
Chriſtian has a ready anſwer, v:z. That man 
fell from his original ſtate by fin; and 
though our miſeries are the effect of our 
own folly, yet God has provided a re- 
medy for them by the Goſpel of his Son. 
But it is a miſtaken notion, that ſavages are 
generally better ſhaped, or more vigorous, 
than the inhabitants of civilized countries. 
The caſe is juſt the reverſe, as has been 
ſufficiently proved in a late publication, by 
Dr. Smith of New Jerſey. 1 


AND as the Fall of Man may be inferred 
from the corruption and degeneracy of 
human nature, ſo alſo from the frame and 
conſtitution of the world. I like not to diſ- 
parage the work of the Almighty; this world 
is a glorious piece of architecture; and if we 
conſider the preſent end and uſe of it, as 

© deſtined 
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deſtined for a place of trial, it is altogether 
worthy of its divine Author. But yet if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, there are not 
a few blemiſhes and defects about it, which, 
conſidering the perfections of the Deity, 
makes it extremely probable, that the pre- 
ſent frame and conſtitution of nature is not 
what it once was. The earth that we in- 
habit bears all the marks of a curſe, or of 
having ſuffered ſome great cataſtrophe. The 
irregularity of the ſeaſons or weather, the ex- 
treme barrenneſs of the earth in many places, 
the vaſt diſproportion of the ſea to the dry 
land, the uncouth appearance which the ſe- 
veral iſlands and continents have in the map 
of the globe; to which we may add, the fre- 
quent hitches and breaks, which, upon dig- 
ging, are to be found in the different ſtrata of 
the earth, do all make it probable, that this 
world is not as it came from the hands of its 
Maker. In ſome places the heat rages to 
a degree that is intolerable, in others the 
inhabitants are almoſt frozen to death with 
cold; in ſome countries the air is loaded 
with noxious exhalations, in others with 
thick 
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thick and unwholſome fogs; and in moſt 


countries, the variableneſs of the weather 


_ cauſes innumerable diſeaſes to the inhabit- 


ants. In a word, there are few places where 
the climate is altogether, and at all times, 
what one could with, and what it might bez 
but yet there are ſome nearly ſo ; which 
ſhows, what the Creator can do, and would 
have done, had it not been for the Fall of 
Man. The above thoughts are not ſingular 
or peculiar to the Writer ; the celebrated Dr. 
Young has expreſſed the ſame * in dif- 


ferent words: 


„A part how ſmall of the terraqueous globe 
“Is tenanted by man, the reſt a waſte, 
Rocks, deſarts, frozen ſeas, and burning ſands, 
«© Wild haunts of monſters, poiſons, ſtings, and 
« death; | 
Such is earth's melancholy map, but far 
More fad, this earth is a true map of man.“ 


It we look through the world around us, 


what do we ſee but miſery and trouble ? 


ſome ſtretched on beds of languiſhing, cry- 
ing out with pain, or oppreſſed with a load 
of 
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of ſickneſs ; others mourning the loſs of near 
and dear relations, and, like Rachael, refuſ- 
ing to be comforted, becauſe they are not. 
Some are oppreſſed with poverty; obliged 
to labour hard for their daily bread, and, it 
may be, with all their induſtry, can hardly 
get their neceſlary wants ſupplied: others 
have a weak lickly conſtitution, and are 
ſcarce a day altogether free from pain. Some 
are vexed with tedious and expenſive law- 
ſuits ; others with domeſtic troubles, an ex- 
travagant wife or huſband, or profligate and 
- rebellious children. In a word, all have their 
troubles, or if there are any exempted for the 
preſent, they greatly deceive themſelves if 
they think to continue long in this ſituation. 
Man that is born of a woman,” ſays Job, 
« is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
% cometh forth as a flower, and is cut 
„ down: he fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, and 
* continueth not.” — Great trouble is crea- 
ted for every man, and an heavy. yoke 
for the ſons of Adam, from the day that 
* they go out of their mother's womb, till 
the day that they return to the mother of 
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all things,” ſays the wiſe ſon of Sirach: 
“ Man is like vanity,” ſays the Pſalmiſt; 
his days are as a ſhadow that vaniſheth.“ 


Bor ſome will ſay, all this is little better 
than a libel againſt Providence. I grant it is 
ſo, if there be no life after this: but if we 
admit of man's being in a ſtate of trial and 
probation, or if we conſider him as a cor- 
rupted fallen creature, nothing could be bet- 
ter ſuited to his ſtate, and ſpiritual wants, 
than the miſeries of life, and ſtate of the 
world in which he lives; and unleſs we al- 
low this, I defy all the world to give a ra- 
tional account of them. Seeing therefore 
we muſt either allow, that this world was 
intended as a ſtate of trial for another, or 
that it is unworthy of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Creator, no good man will 
heſitate which of the two ought to be admit- 
ted. But ſome will fay, though this world 


had been free of the blemiſhes and imper- 


fections of which we have been ſpeaking, ſtill 
it might have fallen ſhort of that perfection 
which the Almighty was capable of beſtow- 


ing 
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ing on it; and therefore there would have 
been ſtill room for cavilling to thoſe who 
are diſpoſed for it. It ſeems agreeable to the 
wiſdom of God, to make his creatures of 
different ranks, and to beſtow different de- 
grees of perfection on them. This he has 
done with the animals; ſome of which are 
far more perfect than others: they riſe a- 
bove one another by almoſt imperceptible 
degrees: and ſo, it is probable, he has done 
with the planets or worlds: and therefore 
we cannot infer, from the imperfect ſtate of 
this world, that ever it was or will be better. 
This ſeems to be Pope's, or rather . 
broke's objection: 


« Aſk of your mother earth, why oaks are 


& made 
«Taller and ſtronger than theweeds they ſhade.” 


Anſwer: Shall we ever be paying ſo ſacred 
a regard to this old poetical, or, if you will, 
philoſophical chain of nature, that, for fear 
of breaking a link, God himſelf ſhall be 
bound by it; and forced to create a creature 
weak, rational, and wretched, only to fill 

| one 
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one of the empty ſpaces betwixt perfect hap- 
pineſs and miſery; and to make for him 
a habitation wherein natural good and evil 
{hould be:fo mixed, as to prevent his riſing 
above, or ſinking below, his own links of the 
fatal, univerſal chain; To talk of worlds as 
parts of an univerſal whole, and hence to 
infer a neceſſity, that, by the very conſtitu- 
tion of things, ſome creatures muſt be miſer- 
able, at leaſt fall ſhort of happineſs, is ſaying 
neither more nor leſs than this, that God is 
not infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good. 


But further, for the better ſolution of this 
objection, I obſerve, That there are two ſorts 
of perfections; fir{t, a perfection in degree; 
that is, when a being is poſſeſſed of every 
poſſible perfection.; and, in this ſenſe, there 
is none perfect but God: ſecondly, a per- 
fection in kind; that is, when a thing is 
poſſeſſed of all the perfection that any 
thing of the kind is capable of, or is as 
perfect as the nature of the thing will admit. 
Thus a ſun- dial is perfect, when it has all 
the parts belonging to things of the ſame 

5 | kind, 
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kind, when the ſtile is properly ſet, and the 
hour-lines exactly drawn; though the beſt 
dial is far from being ſo perfect a time-piece 
as a clock or watch, becauſe it does not ſhow 
the hour at all times. In like manner, an 
animal is perfect when it enjoys health, and 
has all the parts which other animals of its 
kind have. Now, though it might not be 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of the Creator, 
to have made the earth perfect in the former 
ſenſe, yet it might be expected, that it ſnould 
have been perfect in the latter; that is, as 
perfect as a planetary world could be; or ra- 
ther, as perfect as a planet, occupying the 
place in the ſyſtem which our earth does, 
could have been: but this I have ſhown you 


is not the caſe; therefore we muſt conclude, 


either that this world was at firſt made for a 
ſtate of trial and probation, or that it is not 
what it originally was, when it came from 
the hands of its Maker. Or the anſwer may 
be expreſſed thus: A thing may be ſaid to 


be perfect in its kind, when it is poſſeſſed of 


every property, or qualification, requiſite to 
the end for which it was made. Now if 
this 
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this world was deſigned as a nurſery for 
training up rational creatures for happineſs 
in another, I grant it is perfect in its kind; 
but if the intention of the Almighty in 
creating it, was the immediate happineſs of 
his creatures, it is far from being perfect, 
ſeeing it abounds with evils, both na- 
tural and moral. If we conſider it as a 
place of reſt and happineſs, it is all va- 
nity and vexation; but if we conſider it as a 
nurſery for another and eternal world, no- 
thing could be better ſuited to the ſpiritual 
wants and neceſlities of men, who, both for 
the puniſhment of their ſin, and to check 
their propenſity to vice, behoved to be ſub- 
jected to many labours and hardſhips. In 
order to prove this earth the workmanſhip 
of an intelligent Being, it is not neceſſary to 
ſhow, that every thing relating to it has been 
done in the beſt manner poſſible, or is the 
beſt that could have been: this would be 
to deny the truth of the Scriptures, which 
aſſures us, that the world was originally in 
a better ſtate. It is enough, that all things 
in it point to a certain end; that there 
are 
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are evident marks of deſign, counſel, and 
{kill, imprinted on it; and that there are ſome 
things in it perfect in their kind, though the 
whole be not wrought up to the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection. Thus upon ſight of a ſun- 
dial, we conclude it to be the work of an in- 
telligent being, though it be not ſo perfect nor 
ſo curious a piece of workmanſhip as a clock 
or watch: ſo uponentering acottage, when we 
behold a great many veſſels and pieces of fur- 
niture, fitted to various purpoſes, we conclude 
it to have been built and furniſhed by reaſon- 
able creatures, though its furniture be not ſo 
grand, nor its conveniencies ſo many, as in a 
palace. As a good hand is known by one 
ſketch of the pen, and an able artiſt by the 
finiſhing of a ſingle part, ſo may the wiſ⸗ 
dom of the Creator be known, from the ex- 
quiſite contrivance there is in many things 
relating to this lower world, particularly its 
animals, though the whole be not ſo perfect 
as he could have made it: he hath, as it 
were, ſhown us what he can do, and there- 
by raiſed our expectation of ſomething bet- 
ter; and that this could have been much bet. 
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ter than it is, is evident from many particu- 
larsof its conſtitution. We may inſtancein the 
great irregularity of the ſeaſons, whereby 
not only the hopes of the huſbandman are 
often diſappointed, but alſo innumerable diſ- 
eaſes bred in the human frame, that either 
cut the thread of life immediately, or cauſe 
multitudes drag a miſerable dying life 
through the whole of their after continu- 
ance in this world. What numbers periſh 
yearly in the northern climates, through the 
extreme rigour of the winter; and in the 
warmer countries, by the exceſſive heat! 
But it will be ſaid, theſe things happen to 
make way for the race that is to ſucceed. 
But if this world were not a ſtate of trial 
and probation, were it not better that thoſe 
who are already in it ſhould live out their 
time in happineſs, than be cut off, to make 
way for a race who are to live only a few 
miſerable years as well as they? Were it not 
better that mankind were not ſo prolific ? or 
that a little more fertility had been beſtowed 
on the earth, as it certainly would admit of 
it in many places? Beſides, had the ſeaſons 
5 been 
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been more regular, there would have been 
a much greater proviſion made for us ; and 
conſequently leſs need of ſhortening - mens 
lives for the above purpoſe. From all which 


it appears, that infinite wiſdom and power 


could have made this world much better 
than it is; and had he not intended it as a 
ſtate of probation. for another, his infinite 
goodneſs would have led him to do it. That 
man muſt have a high opinion of this world, 
or a very low opinion of the Deity, Who 
thinks that he could not create a better, or 
that ſuch a weak mortal creature as man in 
his preſent ſtate is, the moſt perfect he can 
create. But if it be poſſible that there ſhould 
be a ſtate of greater perfection and happi- 
neſs, why ſhould we doubt that there is ſuch 
a ſtate ? or that good men, after death, are 
admitted into it? If this is not an evil 
world, whence is it that mankind have, in 
all ages, been ſo full of complaints ? nay, 
that the wiſeſt and beſt have ſpoken ſo much 
of its vanity ? it muſt proceed either from 


this, that men have reaſon to complain, or 


that they are naturally diſcontented, and apt 


to 
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to complain without reaſon. But whence 
came we by this diſpoſition ? either it muſt 
be given us by the Author of our being, or 
it muſt be the effect of our Fall: to ſuppoſe 
the firſt, would be equally abſurd and im- 
pious : it would be much the ſame as to 
ſay, that God had given us an unhappy turn, 
and made us to murmur againſt himſelf, 
which is abſurd : therefore we muſt con- 
clude, that man is fallen; or, which is 
much the ſame, that this world is under 
a curſe. | 


Bur ſome will ſay, had this world been 
as perfect as we would have it, it is poſ- 
ſible mankind could not have borne their 
happineſs. I grant, that in our corrupted 
ſtate we could not; ſince, bad as the world 
is, we are but too apt to forget our duty: 
but that does not hinder why there may not 
be a world far more happy and perfect than 
this, inhabited by beings of a more perfect 
nature, and more capable of enjoying their 
felicity without abuſing it. We ſee what a 


large meaſure of happineſs ſome even of our 
| own 
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own ſpecies are capable of bearing above 


others, and that through the ſtrength of their 


natural temper or endowments, without the 
aid of experience; as appears from the differ- 
ent behaviour of children: and yet perhaps 
a creature unprincipled, and that has not 
learned the evil of ſin by experience, is not 
capable of bearing a much greater degree of 
happineſs than what is to be enjoyed in this 
world. But we are not to conclude from 
thence ; that there are not worlds far hap- 
pier than this, inhabited by beings either na- 
turally qualified for the enjoyment of that 
happineſs, or trained to it, by firſt paſſing 
through a ſtate of trial, 

AND now having proved this important 
doctrine, that we are fallen creatures, and in 
a ſtate of trial, it may not be amiſs, for the 
greater ſatisfaction of the reader, to anſwer an 
objection or two, that may perhaps occur to 
thoſe who think ſeriouſly upon this ſubject. 


AND, in the firſt place, it may be ſaid, 


the miſeries of mankind are no proof of their 


1 Fall, 
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Fall, ſeeing the inferior animals, which are 
incapable of ſinning, have their ſufferings as 
168 well as we. I anſwer, in the words of the 
| apoſtle, * The whole creation groans (or 
“ ſuffers) for the fin of man.” The lot of 
mankind, and that of the other creatures, 
was ſo connected, that it was impoſſible for 
ö the one to ſuffer without the other ſharing 
Wi in ſome meaſure of their ſufferings. The 
ground being curſed, or the frame and con- 
ſtitution of the earth changed, it was impoſ- 
ſible that any of thoſe creatures which live 
on it, how innocent ſoever, ſhould not feel 
the effects of that change. Beſides, as all 
the creatures were made for the uſe and ſer- 
vice of man, their ſufferings are a part of 
his puniſhment. The maſter of the houſe 
1s puniſhed, in the damage which his goods 
| and cattle ſuſtain, This objection therefore 
. is of no force, unleſs it could be ſhown, that 
the ſufferings of theſe creatures is not owing 
to the ſin of man. Could we produce an 
inſtance of a race of innocent beings, ſubject 
to the ſame miſeries as we, and whoſe miſery 
did not flow from their connections with 

other 
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other creatures that are ſinful, this would be 
an objection indeed: but as this cannot be 
done, the former arguments remain unſhaken. 
But it will be ſaid, ſuppoſing man had con- 
tinued in a ſtate of jnnocence, we cannot 
ſee how the brute creatures ſhould have been 
exempted from ſuffering, unleſs that they too 
were immortal; a thing very hard to con- 
ceive. Anſwer: There is no need for ſup- 
poſing it; it would have been enough if their 
ſufferings had not been ſo great as to ſhock 
the nature, or offend the eyes, of innocent 
man. Had he continued in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, they ſhould have ſuffered nothing 
from his hands, nothing from the rigour of 
the ſeaſons, nothing from floods, volcanoes, 
c.; perhaps too nothing from one another, 
at leaſt the nobleſt kinds of them. This is 
probable, from the ſmall number of carni- 
verous animals there are in compariſon of 
the other kinds; and they too capable of 
ſubſiſting on other food. And yet the argu- 
ment does not reſt upon our ſufferings 
merely, or abſtractly conſidered ; but upon 
the degree of them, or the ſuperiority of our 

25 ſuffer- 
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ſufferings to thoſe of the brute creatures. 
That the nobleſt creature ſhould be the moſt 
miſerable, or even that our happineſs ſhould 
not bear proportion to the excellency of our 
nature, and capacity of happineſs ; that a 
creature who ſo far ſurpaſſes all the reſt in 
worth, in the nobleneſs and richneſs of his 
faculties, ſhould ſo little ſurpaſs them in point 
of happineſs, the only end for which theſe 
faculties were beſtowed ;. this is a myſtery 
quite unexplicable. upon any other ſuppoſi- 
tion than that of our Fall, or our being in a 
{late of trial. But it will be ſaid, it appears 
from the nature and make of ſome animals 


that they were made to live on prey; but 


why might not their nature and conſtitutions 
be. changed upon the. Fall of Man ? Or per- 
haps the Almighty, foreſeeing our Fall, ſo or- 
dered and diſpoſed the frame, and conſtitu- 
tion of the world at firſt as might beſt an- 
{wer our fallen ſtate, and created fuch ani- 
mals in it as ſhould ſerve for the puniſh- 
ment of our rebellion, otherwiſe the whole 
earth had been a paradiſe, and not one par- 
ticular ſpot only: but I rather incline to the 

other 
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other opinion, viz. That there were no 
noxious creatures before the Fall; becauſe 
Scripture aſſures us, that when God ſaw the 
creatures he had made, Behold all was 
very good.” It is the opinion of many di- 
vines, that there was a change made both on 
the nature and body of the ſerpent, * Thou 
art curſed above all cattle; upon thy belly 
“ ſhalt thou go: and I will put enmity be- 
“ tween thee and the woman,” c. And 
why might not the like happen to the 
other creatures that are now hurtful to 
man? But ſuppoſing there were carni- 
verous animals at the firſt, they might (had 
man continued in a ſtate of innocence) have 
been poſſeſſed with the ſame dread of him as 
we are of angels and ſuperior beings. That 
this was the caſe at firſt, appears from the 
remains of this dread ſtill to be found in the 
animals of prey, few of which ever make an 
attack upon man, unleſs driven to it by fa- 
mine. But ſtill it may be thought a griev- 
ance to man, though he himſelf had been 
ſecure, to have ſeen the creatures deſtroy 
one another. Anſwer: We do not think 

much 
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much of it now, though we ought to be 
much more affected with ſuch a ſight, as it 
ſerves to put us in mind of our own morta- 
lity and danger; and though it may ſeem 
that man, in a ſtate of innocence, would be 
more affected with it, yet reſignation to the 
divine Diſpoſer of all things, and a thorough 
knowledge of the fitneſs and propriety of 
his conduct, would have kept him perfectly 
eaſy. It is this that preſerves the angels 
from all vexing and uneaſy thoughts, that 
would otherwiſe ariſe in their minds upon a 
view of our ſufferings. Theſe bleſſed ſpi- 
rits, we may ſuppoſe, are more apt to be af- 
fected with our ſufferings than we could be 
with thoſe of the brute creatures; and yet 
this does not diſturb their tranquillity, But 
I rather incline to think, there would have 
been no animals of prey, had man continued 
in a ſtate of innocence ; both for the above- 
mentioned reaſons, and alſo becauſe it is 
propheſied it ſhall be ſo in the millennium; 
The wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the lamb, 
and the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the ox.” 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER objection to the Fall is, That 
there appear ſigns of corruption in the brute 
creatures: they too war and fight; and 
many times creatures of the ſame ſpecies with 
one another. It may perhaps ſuffice for an- 
ſwer to ſay, That the brute creatures being 
left to the government of their paſſions, and 
having no principle of reaſon to guide them, 
or foreſight to diſcern the conſequence of 
their actions, ſuch conteſts are the na- 
tural and unavoidable conſequence of in- 
terfering appetites; but man being endowed 
with a principle of reaſon, it might be ex- 
pected that it would reſtrain him from doing 
what 1s evidently to his own hurt: and that 
it ſhould ever fail to produce this effect, 
much more that it ſhould fail in ſo many in- 
ſtances, is to me an evident proof of the cor- 
ruption of human nature. That man, the 
principal creature on earth, the only creature 
capable of knowing his Maker, and endowed 
with reaſon, ſhould be the moſt lawleſs and 
ungovernable, ſhould commit the greateſt | 
outrages, and exerciſe the greateſt cruelties 
pn his fellow creatures, what greater proof 

can 
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can there be of his degeneracy? Conſe- 
quently the wars and fightings that prevail 
among the inferior animals, is no proof that 
he is not fallen: for his Fall conſiſts in this 
very thing, as Scripture informs us, that 
© he is become like the brutes that periſh :” 
like them he is governed by appetite; or 
the animal prevails over the angelic part of 
his nature. And yet we do not know but 
the inferior animals are in a ſtate of corrup- 
tion as well as man; that 1s, not only 
their outward ſtate and condition, but alſo 
their diſpoſitions, and inward natures, were 
changed, either by the Fall, or by the flood. 
Indeed it could not well be otherwiſe; for if 
the frame and conſtitution of the world was 
changed, as was obſerved before (particu- 
larly by the flood), that of the creatures 
muſt be changed alſo; for the diſpoſition 
and temper of animals depend much upon 
the ſtate of the world in which they live. 
The ſtate of the atmoſphere we ſee has a 
great effect, both on the temper of man and 


beaſt. And from what has been ſaid, it is 
probable, that the ſtate of the atmoſphere, 


before 
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before the flood, was very Un 4 
what it is at preſent; and not only ſo, but 
the ſtate of the world in general ſeemy to 
have been greatly changed at that time, 
Wherein that change conſiſted I ſhall not 
at preſent enquire, but only obſerve, that 
the fertility of the earth appears to have been 
much impaired; whence there behoved to be 
a greater ſcarcity of food, both for man and 
beaſt: and as this is generally thought to 
have been the principal reaſon of the per- 
miſſion given to Noah, and his poſterity, to 
eat fleſh, ſo it was probably the firſt thing 
that impelled the brute creatures to prey upon 
one another: but whatever is of this, that 
there were no beaſts of prey before the 
Fall, is certain, not only from what has been 
already ſaid, but alſo from what God him- 
ſelf tells us, Geneſis i. 30. That he had 
„appointed the green herb for meat to 
« every beaſt of the earth, and to every 
* fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
* creepeth upon the earth :” but theſe three 
claſſes comprehend all the land animals; con- 
ſequently they all lived at firſt on herbage; 
| K or, 
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or, in other words, there were no beaſts of 
Prey. 


AND now having proved this great and 
important article of the Chriſtian faith, vis, 
That mankind are at preſent in a lapſed 
ſtate, and likewiſe anſwered ſome of the 
principal objections that have been made to 
It, I ſhall conclude with a practical reflec- 
tion or two upon the whole. And, in the 
firſt place, who can think of the happy ſtate 
the world was in at the beginning, and not 
regret the woful change, or forbear to la- 
ment the many evils which ſin and the Fall 
hath brought upon us? How happy was man 
while in a ſtate of innocence, endowed with 
every natural and moral perfeQtion ; and 
placed moreoyer in a world that abounded 

„with a rich variety of beautiful and uſeful 
creatures, nothing was a-wanting that could 
contribute either to his pleaſure or improve- 
ment! having the whole volume of nature 
diſplayed to his view, and the Spirit of God 
for his inſtructor, he wanted neither amuſe- 
ment nor entertainment; and having all the 
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Biden of paradiſe for his ſuſtenance, he 
needed not to toil for his daily bread, nor 
wear out his life with anxious care and 
thought about the future, as men are now 
often obliged to do. There were then no 
tempeſts in the air to affright him, nor 
hox1ous creatures on the earth to hurt him; 
no ſcorching heats, nor pinching colds, nor 
peſtilential vapours, to breed diſeaſes, or 
impair his health; no diſtemper in his body, 
nor diſorderly affection in his ſpirit, to 
prompt him to the commiſſion of evil, and 
diſturb his peace. Free from guilt, and 
happy in the friendſhip of his Maker, he 

paſſed his days in continual joy. But, alas! 
how ſhort-lived was this happineſs! Man 
* being in honour, abode not; but became 
e like the beaſts that periſh. How is the 
c gold become dim, and the fine gold 
“ changed: the crown is fallen from our 
* heads: wo unto us that we have ſinned!” 
How ſhould this inſpire us with an abhor- 
rence of ſin! and how fearful ſhould it make 
us of offending that God, who is ſo awful 
in his judgments! who, for one fin, has 
curſed 


. 
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curſed the earth, and inflifted ſo many mi- 
{cries on the human race. Had it not been 
for this, diſeaſe had not invaded our bodies, 
death would not have diſſolved our frame, 
our happineſs had been without interrup- 
tion or mixture, and our proſpect without 
an end. 75 e 


AGAIN, how thankful ſhould we be to 
God for his unſpeakable gift, that when we 
had deſtroyed ourſelves, in him was our 
help found! And how ſhould we love and 
adore that divine Perſon, who undertook 
the work of our redemption, and has re- 
trieved both our honour and our loſs ! who, 
in order to ſave us from death, and the curſe 
which the. Fall has brought upon us, was 
Himſelf willing to become a curſe, and ſuf- 
fered an ignominious death for our ſakes. 
Unto him that loved us, and waſhed us from 
our fins in his blood, and hath made us 
kings and prieſts unto Gol, and his Father, 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. | 
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Jonx xi. 26, 


And whoſoever liveth, and believeth in me, 
ſhall never die. | 


we I propoſe from theſe words, is, 
V Y to prove to you the Immortality of 
the Soul, or the Exiſtence of a Future State. 
This is one of the principal doctrines of our 
religion, the foundation of all our hope and 
comfort: and though we are indebted to the 
Goſpel alone for the certainty we have of it, 
and muſt beware of reſting our hopes on 
any thing elſe, yet it cannot but be agree- 
able to every ſerious mind, to ſee what evi- 
dence there is in the nature of things for it, 


and how in this, as in every thing elſe, Scrip- 


ture and reaſon agree together. It may help 


to 


}- 
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to convince the unbeliever, and to ſtrengtheti 
the faith of the weak Chriſtian. As far- 
things. added to pounds increaſe the ſum, 
and as a few grains thrown into the ſcales 
are ſufficient to turn an even balance, ſo 
theſe natural reafons, in favours of our im- 
mortality, added to the ſtronger proofs which 
the Goſpel affords, increaſe the ſum of our 
evidence; and may, through divine grace, 
de effectual to fix the mind that is yet wa- 
vering, and beget in it a thorough perſuaſion 
of this great truth, which is the foundation 
of all religion. I proceed therefore to lay 
before you ſome of thoſe arguments that 
ſerve to demonſtrate the reality of a future 
Fey > Pr. 1 


AN p, in the firſt place, this is evident from 
the vanity and miſery of human life; 
Lord, wherefore haſt thou made all men 
in vain,” ſays the Pſalmiſt ; which would 
certainly be the cafe, if in this life alone we 
had hope. Man that is born of a woman, 
« ſays Job, is of few days and full of trouble: 
he cometh forth as a flower, and is eut 

« down} 
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«, down: he leech alſo as a ſhadow, and 
« continueth not.“ Our preſent life, taken 
at its utmoſt extent, is exceeding ſhort, and 
the far greater part of it ſpent in labour and 
grief. What from the -paiftis and diſeaſes 
that afflict our bodies, the croſſes and diſap- 
pointments which vex and diſquiet our 
minds! what from the miſeries which our 
own ſins and follies bring upon us, and thoſe 
which are occaſioned to us by the fin and 
wickedneſs of others! the troubles which 
affect ourſelves, and thoſe of friends and re- 
lations! we are almoſt continually under 
ſuffering. And many times our afflictions 
are ſo great, that all the faith and patience 
we are maſters of can ſcarce ſupport us un- 
der them. Sometimes the death of a near 
relation ſinks our ſpirits ; and ſometimes the 
injuries of an ill-natured world diſturb our 
peace. At one time tormenting fears dif- 
tract our thoughts ; 3 at another, the remem- 
brance of our paſt miſconduct caſts us into 
an agony of grief. Sometimes we are in 
ſtraits, and ſee not from what quarter our 
wants are to be ſupplied, or the outgate 
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that a kind and gracious Providence is mak- 
ing for us; and ſometimes heavy and un- 
expected loſſes came upon us, ſuch as threaten 
the ruin of our credit, and ſeem to render 
our future ſupport in life impoſſible. And, 
in all theſe ſtraits, it may be, God hides his 
face from us: we know not whether to con- 
ſider our afflictions as the corrections of a 
loving Father, or the frowns of an angry 
Judge. Through the weakneſs of our faith, 
we cannot truſt in his Providence ; or, from 
a conſciouſneſs of our demerit, we dare not 
do it. How diſtreſſing is this ſituation ! 
and yet, I am perſuaded, there are few 
people who have been any time in the 
world without having had experience of it. 
Though all have not the ſame afflictions, 
yet affliction, of one kind or other, is the 
lot of almoſt all mankind. Some are afflict- 
ed in their bodies, others in their minds; 
ſome in their worldly circumſtances, — 
in their friends and relations. In a word, 
all have their troubles; or if there are any 
exempted for the Feten they greatly de- 
ceive 
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ceive themſelves, if vicy think to continue 
long in this ſituation. 


Bur beſides the greater troubles incident 
to human life, how many little accidents 
are there, which every now and then break 
in upon our quiet, and eat out all the plea- 
fure and comfort of life? What do we not 
ſuffer from little affronts, little injuries, little 
loffes and diſappointments ? It 1s true, we 
ought not to ſuffer theſe little matters to 
diſturb our peace ; but, alas! how great a 
part of our life is commonly ſpent before 
we have learned this wiſdom? and even 
when we have nothing particular to vex us, 
yet how dull and inſipid, for the moſt part, 
is our life? and how few are the moments 
when we may be ſaid truly to live, and to 
enjoy any thing like real and pofitive hap- 
pinelſs ? 


Bor, ſome will ſay, they do not ſee that 
the miſeries of life are ſo great as we repre- 
ſent them; as for themſelves, they are very 
well ſatisfied with their lot, and would be 
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content to live for ever, or at leaſt to a very 
great age, in this world, notwithſtanding 
all the evils that are in it. It may be ſo; 
but a few exceptions do not derogate from 
the general rule; nor is the condition of 
mankind, with reſpect to happineſs, to be 
judged of by that of a few. But I am apt 
to ſuſpect, that theſe people are not ſincere 
in their pretences, or that they are really ig- 
norant of what paſles in their own mind : 
they ſpeak according as they are affected at 
the time, and judge of their ſtate by the pre- 
ſent moment : they keep no regiſter of their 
paſt ſufferings, and have not been at due 
pains in examining their former lite, and 
balancing their accounts: they reſemble 
people in the rage of a fever, who though 
it is evident, by their ſighs and mones, that 
they are in deep diſtreſs, yet no ſooner is the 
diſeale gone, and reaſon returned, than 
they forget all that is paſſed, and are ready 
to deny that any thing has ailed them : 
they are hurried on from one ſcene of folly 


to another, without ever allowing them- 
ſelves time to reflect; and therefore are in- 
| capable 
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capable of giving a true judgment in this 
matter. From all which it is evident, that 
this preſent life is ſuch a ſcene of vanity 
and trouble, that there is no reconciling 
it with the goodneſs of God on any o- 
ther ſuppoſition, but that of our being 
fallen creatures, and in a ſtate of trial 
and probation for another and an eternal 
world. 


AGAIN, the exiſtence of a future ſtate 
may be inferred, from the diſpenſations 
of Providence towards us, or God's ways 
of dealing with us; not only from the va- 
nity of human life, and the number of 
afflictions that happen to us, but allo 
from the nature of them, or from what ap- 

pears to be the end and deſign of Providence 
in them. God's diſpenſations have a voice 
and meaning, which they that carefully ob- 
ſerve them will underſtand ; and I think we 
may infer from moſt, if not from all of his 
diſpenſations, that we are magg for a higher 
happineſs than what is to w oyed in this 
world, | | 
AND, 
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Asp, firſt, we may infer this, from the 
pains he takes to purge} us of our ſins. I 
ſpeak not of the greater vices, the puniſh- 
merit of which ſeems neceſſary to our hap- 
pineſo in this world, either for the perſon's. 
own benefit that is corrected, or for the in- 
ſtruction and warning of others; but how 
often are we corrected for leſſer faults, and 
ſuch as do not ſeem to be. any great hin- 
derance to our happineſs in this world ? and 
though we would perhaps be better without 
them than with them, yet it coſts us more 
to purge us of them, than all the advantage 
we gain by it in this hte; For example: 
How often are we corrected for our inordi- 
nate love of the world, idolizing the creature, 
truſting to the arm of fleſh, and placing 
our happineſs in earthly enjoyments. Daily 
experience teaches us, that whenever we 
begin to take up our reſt here, to hike our 
ſituation, and to think ourſelves happy in 
the enjoyment of any thing that we poſ- 
ſeſs, immediately fome ſharp afffiction is 
ſent to convince us of our miſtake : or if 


a man ſets his heart upon any earthly object, 
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if he truſts to it, places much of his happi- 
neſs in it; or if his love to it alienates his 
mind from God, or leſſens his delight in 
the exerciſes of religion, either it is taken 
from him, or ſome how the enjoyment 
of it is imbittered to him. Now if this 
world is all our portion, why not ſuffer us 
to enjoy it, or reſt in it? If we have nothing 
to expect hereafter, why ſhould we not be 
allowed every enjoyment here, that is not 
inconſiſtent with the good and happineſs of 
others? Why ſhould God be at ſo much 
pains to croſs us, and wean our hearts from 
the world, but becauſe he wants us to ſet 
our affections on himſelf? and why ſhould 
he be ſo deſirous of our affections, ſo jealous, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, of our hearts, but becauſe 
he made us for the enjoyment of himſelf? 
and if ſo, then we may reaſonably conclude, 
that we were made for a happineſs here- 
after; for it is but little of God, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, that we can enjoy here. 
His great jealouſy ſhews his great love to 
us, and his great love infers our future hap- 
pineſs ; for the firſt and principal effect of a 

true 
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true love, is, to defire the preſervation and 
happineſs of its object. And if God deſires 
our happineſs, he is certainly able to effect it, 


AGAIN, the exiſtence of a future ſtate 
may be inferred, from the pains Providence 
takes to perfect our virtues and graces. All 
our experience of the ways of God ſerve to 
convince us of this truth, That it is no ſmall 
degree of goodneſs or holineſs that God re- 
quires of us; and that nothing leſs than 
perfection is the pitch we ought to aim at. 
Whatever our attainments are, whatever pro- 
greſs we have made in the ways of holineſs, 
Providence does not ſuffer us to reſt there. 
We meet with temptations and trials, that 
require a greater meaſure of grace to con- 
quer them, or of patience to bear them. 
Providence firſt begins us with leſſer trials, 
and after we have learned to bear theſe, 
he leads us on to greater, and after theſe, 
to greater ſtill: nor does he ever ccaſe, 
till he has thoroughly humbled and purged 
us, and brought us to a conformity to 
his law. Now, why at ſo much pains 
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to perfect a creature, of ſo ſhort a con- 
tinuance as man mult be, if there is no life 
after this? If we were not deſtined for a 
happineſs of a higher nature than what is to 
be enjoyed in this world, why at ſo much 
pains to ſift and purify us by afflictions and 
trials? Were it not better to let us alone, 
with all our faults about us, than make us 
ſuffer ſo many things, as what we find by 
experience to be neceſſary to purge us of 
them ? This certainly would be the caſe, if 
God made us to be happy, and if this pre- 
ſent life were the only ſtate wherein we are 
to enjoy that happineſs. 


ANOTHER proof of our immortality, is, 
the excellency and dignity of human nature. 
Though man is now a fallen creature, and 
greatly degenerated, both in mind and body, 
from what he once was, yet he retains ſo 
many marks of his former greatneſs, and is 
in ſo many reſpects ſuperior to the brute 
creatures, as makes it highly probable, that 
he was at firſt made, and is ſtill deſtined, for 
a happineſs of a higher nature than what is 

0 
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to be enjoyed in this world. He is evidently 
the principal creature on earth. The world 
appears, by innumerable proofs, to have been 
made chiefly, if not ſolely, for his ſake, 'The 
face of nature is entirely changed by his cul- 
ture and management; and without it, 
would, in a few years, degenerate into a wil 
derneſs, unfit even for the habitation of 
brutes themſelves. He is the actual lord, 
of the world, and exerciſes a ſovereign do- 
minion over all the creatures in it; and that 
not in one quarter only, but in all parts 
thereof, Wherever man has come, he has 
brought the creatures under ſubjection to 
him, and employs them for his uſe and be- 
nefit ; which ſhows, that this dominion of 
his is not the effect of chance, but of the ſu- 
perior powers and faculties with which the 
Creator has endowed him, Not only are all 
the creatures in this lower world capable of 
being employed by him for uſe, but many 
of them ſeem to be made for no other end. 
To what other purpoſe is all that variety of 
ſtones, metals, and minerals, with which the 
bowels of the earth are ftored ; all of which 
are 
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are found to anſwer ſome valuable purpoſe 
in human life, and are of no uſe whatever 


to any other creature. If we compare the' 


faculties of his mind, the compaſs and ex- 
tent of his underſtanding, or his capacity 
of improvement and happineſs, with the fa- 
culties of the brute creatures, the odds 1s 
almoſt infinite. How many curious arts 
and ſciences is the human mind poſſeſſed 
of, which the moſt ſagacious among the 
brute creatures are not only ignorant of, 
but incapable of being taught by any 
pains or contrivance whatſoever ! How 
rich is the human mind in faculties, me- 
mory, judgment, wit, and invention | and 
how many innocent pleaſures do men en- 
Joy in the exerciſe of theſe, to which the 
inferior creatures are utter ſtrangers ! What 
a vaſt treaſure do the minds of ſome men 
contain! How many languages, volumes 
of hiſtory, divinity, philoſophy, beſides all 
that knowledge that is the reſult of their 
own proper experience ! and though others 
have not the ſame knowledge, yet their fa- 
culty and capacity of improvement is the 
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fame. What ſtrange things have been done 
by the wit and ingenuity of man ! What 
diſcoveries in the works of nature ! What 
improvements in the works of art! Which 
of all the numerous creatures is there, ſub- 
ject to our obſervation, which the active 
and penetrating genius of man has not 
ſtudied, and from it derived ſome know- 
ledge that is uſeful in human life! Seas 
and rivers, winds and tides, yea the ſtars 
alſo, have been made to contribute to his 
ſervice, and are daily employed by him to 
the noble uſes of aſtronomy and navigation. 
What changes have been made by him in 
the face of the globe! In ſome places, lakes 
have been dug, that reſemble ſeas; in others, 
whole countries have been won from the 
ocean; mountains have been levelled, the 
courſe of rivers changed, the diſtance of 
the ſun and ſtars meaſured, the earth eircum- 
navigated, c. But what ſhews the dig- 
nity of man moſt of all, is; that he 1s 
the only creature on earth capable of reli» 
gion, of kiiowing and converſing with his 
Maker, contemplating his glorious works, 

and 
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and giving him praiſe for thoſe diſplays of 
wiſdom and goodneſs he has made in them: 
and can we think that a creature endowed 
with ſuch noble faculties, a creature to 
whom the Creator has been ſo liberal, was 
made only to live a few years in miſery, 
and then to periſh for ever? No, it is ab- 
ſurd to imagine: it would be an impeach- 
ment of his wiſdom, as well as of his good- 
neſs. We can ſee no other end the Creator 
could have, in giving being to the creatures, 
but only to communicate of his goodneſs to 
them; that is, to make them happy: and 
it is reaſonable to think, that the nobleſt 
creature ſhould be made to enjoy the long- 
eſt life, and the greateſt meaſure of happi- 
neſs ; that the creature for whoſe ſake all 
the other creatures in this lower world were 
made, and who is ſo greatly ſuperior to 
them in the excellency of his faculties, 
ſhould alſo ſurpaſs them in point of happi- 
neſs, and that too as much as he does in 
other reſpects; but that is not the caſe in 
this world. Whether man is at all ſuperior 
to the brute creatures in point of happineſs, 
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I ſhall not at preſent diſpute ; but this I 
think every one will readily grant, that his 
ſuperiority, in this reſpect, is by no means 
equal to his ſuperiority in others: and 
therefore we muſt conclude, there is ano- 
ther life, in which he ſhall enjoy a happi- 
neſs fuitable to his dignity, and thoſe ſupe- 
rior faculties with which the Creator has 
endowed him. Were the life of man what 
it once was, were he to reckon his years by 
hundreds, as in the days before the flood, 
there might be ſome ground to doubt of a 
future ſtate, and to think, that the end of 
our creation was anſwered by the happineſs 
which, in that caſe, we ſhould enjoy in this 
world. But when we conſider the ſhort- 
neſs, uncertainty, and vanity of human life; 
the hardſhips, afflictions, and ſufferings, to 
which the greater part of mankind are ſub- 
jet; we muſt have low thoughts of the 
goodneſs of God, if we can imagine this life 


to be the whole of our exiſtence. 


ANOTHER proof of the immortality of 
the ſoul, is founded in the immutability of 
the 
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the divine nature and purpoſes. The ſame 
reaſon that induced the Creator to give us a 
being, muſt, ſo far as we can judge, induce 
him to continue us in it. If it was to make 
us happy, or to communicate of his bounty 
to us, than which we cannot concetve any 
other end that is more worthy of him, then 
we may reaſonably conclude, that we were 
made for a much longer duration than what 
we enjoy in this world, ſeeing the longer 
our exiſtence is, the better is the deſign of 
the Creator anſwered, and the greater 1s the 
meaſure of happineſs that we enjoy. We 
not only enjoy more of the divine goodneſs, 
by continuing to enjoy it longer, but the 
| happineſs of every particular period is in- 
creaſed, by the greatneſs of the proſpect 
that is before us; and the greater our pro- 
ſpect of the future is, the greater enjoyment 
we have of the preſent. The chief thing 
that imbitters our lives to us in this world, 
is, the fear of death, and the want of faith. 
We lee ſo many inſtances of our mortality, 
that, unleſs we have a lively faith in an- 
other and better world, we cannot help 
| being 
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being dejected with the thoughts of it; but 
in a world where the fear of death is re- 
moved, there the enjoyment muſt be perfect 
and complete. That © the gifts and calling 
« of God are without repentance,” ſeems 
to be one of the dictates of natural light. 
To give and take away, to make and un- 
make, to deſtroy the work of his hands, 
a creature in the formation of which he 
has manifeſted ſuch exquiſite wiſdom, ſa- 
vours too much of human weakneſs to be 


| aſcribed to the divine Being: this Job takes 


notice of, Thou haſt faſhioned me of the 
“% clay, and wilt thou bring me to the duſt 
* again.” There is ſomething ſhocking in 
the doctrine of annihilation, It looks as if 
the divine Being grudged the bleſſings he 


beſtows. It is not only very uncomfort- 


able, but it naturally leads us to entertain 
harſh and injurious thoughts of our Maker; 
and for this reaſon, we may conclude it to 
be falſe. Even the diſſolution of the body 


cannot eaſily be accounted for, but on the 


ſuppoſition of the reſurrection, and our 
being fallen creatures. Sin, like a leproſy, 
has 
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has ſo infected our mortal bodies, that they 
muſt be taken down, and purified in the grave, 
before they are thoroughly cleanſed. This 
argument does not hold, at leaſt not equally, 
with reſpect to the brute creatures : becauſe 
the Creator feems evidently to have had other 
ends in giving them a being, than merely to 
communicate of his goodneſs to them; name 
ty, to ſerve man, and to adorn his earthly ha- 
bitation; Which ends being anſwered, there 
may be no farther occaſion for them. Be- 
ſides, they are only capable of happineſs in 
a low degree; though they are ſubject to 
few diſeaſes, and are wholly free from thoſe 
inward pains that accompany guilt, and on 
this account may be ſaid to be happier than 
the human race, yet they have not that ca- 
pacity of happineſs ; for there is a great 
difference betwixt happineſs, and the capa- 
city of it. Angels are capable of more hap- 
pineſs than man, at leaſt in his preſent 
ſtate, and yet ſome of them are miſerable ; 
and man is capable of more happineſs than 
the brute creatures, though perhaps many of 
the human race are far from being ſo happy 

as 
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as they. We poſſeſs many faculties which 
the inferior animals want; and from which 
we derive much, and might derive ſtill 
greater pleaſure, were it not for ſin: we 
may inſtance in the faculties of contempla- 
tion, admiration, invention, reaſon, and 
ſpeech ; which are all faculties peculiar to 
the human race, and from which we derive 
much innocent pleaſure. 'This great differ- 
ence betwixt the human ſoul, and that of 
brutes, takes away all ground of objecting 
to the immortality of the one, from the 
death or anihilation of the other: and yet 

who can tell, whether the ſouls of brutes 
die or not, though they are incapable of the 
enjoyment of God, being neither rational 
nor accountable; yet they may have a place 
in the other world, as well as they had in 
Paradiſe; and there are not a-wanting in 
Scripture, texts that ſeem to countenance 
this opinion. See BURKIT on Romans viii. 
But it will be objected, That God may have 
reaſons for taking away our being, though 
we cannot diſcover them. Anſwer: No 
doubt he may (and therefore nothing but 


Divine 
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Divine Revelation can afford us certainty 
of the ſoul's immortality); but till we can 
diſcover what theſe reaſons are, which I be- 
lieve we never ſhall, the above argument 
muſt hold good, 


ANOTHER proof of the immortality of 
the ſoul, is founded on the ſpirituality or im- 
materiality of its nature or ſubſtance ; for 
if it be immaterial, it muſt be independent of 
the body, and conſequently capable of ſur- 
viving it ; and in that caſe, no reafon can be 
given why it ſhould periſh with it. Now 
that the ſoul is immaterial, is evident from 
this, that the properties of matter and ſpirit 
ſeem to be totally different from one another. 
For example: Thought, or ſenſation, has 
not the ſmalleſt reſemblance either to ſolidity, 
figure, extenſion, or motion: it is neither 
like a globe, a cube, nor a prifm ; nor is it 
like to any of theſe, moving either in a ſtrait 
line, or in a curve. If I chance to cut my- 
ſelf with a knife, the pain that ariſes from 
this is neither black nor white, hard nor 
ſoft, light nor heavy; nor is it like to any 
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of the known properties of matter. Now, 
ſeeing the properties of matter and ſpirit are 
ſo different, what can we conclude, but that 
the ſubſtances themſelves are different alſo ? 
Though ſome experiments, that have lately 
been made on electricity, do exhibit phæ- 
nomena not unlike ſome of the motions of 
an animal body, yet it doth not appear from 
theſe, nor from any other experiments, that 
the electrical fluid is endowed with ſenſa- 
tion. Puppets, and various automata made 
by men, have exhibited motions that do 
more nearly reſemble thoſe of a living crea- 
ture than any of the phænomena of electri- 
city ; yet none but fools and children ever 
imagine, that ſuch automatas are endowed 
with life. Nay, there have been {ome au- 
tomata, whole motions were more curious 
than all the motion that ſome creatures are 
capable of, which nevertheleſs we believe to 
be endowed with life or ſenſation; ſo that 
ſenſation is ſomething different from animal 
motion. Another thing which proves this, 
is, that ſome of the motions, even in the 
human body, are performed mechanically; 
ſuch 
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ſuch as the periſtaltic motion, the ſyſtole and 
diaſtole of the heart. Theſe motions are 
quite involuntary, and have no dependence 
upon the mind, or ſentient principle : they 
are performed not only without its conſent, 
but even without its knowledge ; and it 
they are owing to the influence of the ner- 
vous fluid, as is generally thought, they ſhew 
that this fluid, and the ſentierit principle, 
are two diſtinct things. That the ſoul is 
ſomething diſtinct from the groſſer parts of 
the body, is evident; that is to ſay, it is nei- 
ther our fleſh, nor our bones. This every 
body will allow. But, I add, neither is it 
any of the ſiner parts of the body: it is 
neither the animal ſpirits, nor the blood, 
nor any other fluid extracted from the 
blood; becauſe theſe are all in perpetual 
flux, and ſcarce two days the ſame; where- 
as we are conſcious to ourſelves, that we arc 
the ſame creatures we were many years ago. 
Every man believes and acts upon this prin- 
ciple, the Atheiſt himſelf not excepted. Now, 


if the ſoul be neither the groſſer nor the 


ſiner parts of the body, it is no part of it at 


all, 
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all, but a diſtinct ſubſtance, capable of exiſt- 
ing by itſelf. 


FURTHER, the immortality of the ſoul, is 
demonſtrable from its ſimplicity. When 
we turn our thoughts inward upon the 
mind, we perceive it to be a {imple uncom- 
pounded being: it does not appear to con- 
ſiſt of parts, or to be diviſible; and conſe- 
quently cannot be deſtroyed but by being 
annihilated : but as there are no inſtances 
of anuihilation to be found among the 
works of God, we cannot but conclude, 
that it is immortal, and exiſts after the diſ- 
folution of the body, If the ſmalleſt par- 
ticle of matter, that had a being at the begin- 
ning, exiſts ſtill, and will, as philoſophers 
think, exilt for ever, can we imagine, that 
the living principle within us exiſts no 
longer than the ſhort ſpan. of human life? 


HavinG now proved, by a, variety of 
arguments, that the ſoul is immortal, it may 
not be amiſs, for the greater ſatisfaction of 
the Reader, to an{wer an objection or two, 

made 
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made by a late atheiſtical Writer. The proof 
of a future ſtate depends on the divine good- 
neſs, which has been all along ſuppoſed in 
the foregoing diſcourſe. But, ſays he, 
« why take this attribute of the Deity for 
& granted? or, why aſcribe to the cauſe, any 
qualities but what actually appears in the 
« effet? we know God only by the dif- 
“ coveries he has made of himſelf in his 
« works; but this world abounds with fo 
many evils, that it may juſtly be queſtion- 
ed, whether the ſufferings of mankind 
do not overbalance their enjoyments? and 
if this is the cafe, how does tt appear that 
« God is good?” Anſwer: All that this 
objection amounts to, ſuppoſing it were well 
founded, is only this, that we cannot prove 
the divine goodneſs: and ſuppoſing we could 
not prove it, yet we both may, and ought 
to believe it. It is a common ſaying, and 
it is founded on common ſenſe, that we 
ought to believe well of every man, till we 
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ſee ſome good reaſon for believing the con- 


trary; and even though ſome appearances 
be againſt our neighbours, yet if theſe can 
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be accounted for conſiſtently with his ho- 
neſty, it is our duty to believe it: and if 
we ought in this manner to judge of our 
fellow creatures, much more is it our duty 
ſo to judge of our Creator: for though this 


world abounds with evils, yet theſe may be 


accounted for conſiſtently with the divine 
goodneſs ; nay they may be the very effect 
of his goodneſs ; they may flow from love, 
and lead to happineſs, as Scripture aſſures 
us they do: and therefore it is abſurd, on 
this account, to queſtion the divine good- 
neſs. How unreaſonable would it be to 
find fault with a parent, becauſe he correQs 
his child, and ſends him to ſchool, where 
he is obliged to learn many a tedious and 
painful taſk, beſides ſuffering confinement, 
and ſometimes feeling the ſmart of the laſh ? 
Now we are the children of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we ſhall be, other- 
wiſe we would never cavil with our Maker, 
on account of the evils that are in the world. 
This I ſay, on the ſuppoſition that the di- 
vine goodneſs could not be proved: but it 
can be proved, and that by more arguments 

than 
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than one. And, firſt, it may be proved, 
even from the preſent ſtate of things: for 
though we cannot look into mens hearts, to 
ſee how far they are happy or not, neither 
can we meaſure their happineſs or miſery 
as we do their ſtature, yet, I believe, taking 
one man with another, and one age with 
another, the ſufferings of mankind are 
more than balanced by their comforts ; 
eſpecially if we take in the comforts of 
religion, which has made many rejoice 
and be happy even in tribulation. To 
this we may add, that moſt of the wild 
animals, particularly the birds, do certainly 
enjoy a happy lite: they have no anxious 
cares, no ſenſe of guilt, are ſubjeC to few 
or no diſeaſes, and generally well provided 
both againſt hunger and cold : their pleaſant 
notes, and wanton motions, indicate their ſa- 
tisfaQtion : ſo that, upon the whole, their 
appears to be more happineſs than miſery 
even in this world; which is ſufficient to 
prove, that God is good, and deſires the 
happineſs of his creatures: and if he has 
not beſtowed more upon them, it is becauſe 

this 
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this world is only preparatory to. another, 
That there is ſo much happineſs in the 
world, proves that God is good ; that there 
is not more, proves that there is a future 
ſtate. Beſides, the goodneſs of God is evi- 


dent from this, that more happineſs accrues 


to a rational being, from the exerciſe of 
goodneſs, than of the contrary principle, 
The pleaſure and ſatisfaction which a per- 
ſon of a benevolent turn does, by any kind 
office, impart to another, is reflected back 
on himſelf ; and the pains which we unne- 
ceſſarily or wantonly. give to our neighbour, 
return into our own boſom ; and therefore 
the divine Being, as he defires his own 
happineſs, muſt delight in the exerciſe of 
goodneſs. Another proof of this, is, the 
univerſal conſent and agreement of mankind 
in the belief of it. All nations of the world, 


both ancient and modern, men of every 


{et and denomination, Jews and Chriſtians, 
Mahometans and Pagans, all agree in this 
great truth, That God 1s good ; not only 
that there is ſome fupreme Being, who 
made and governs the world, but alſo that 

he 
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he is benevolent, loves his creatures, and 
deſires their happineſs. Some indeed, a- 
mong the ancients, denied the being, or ra- 
ther the providence of God; others main- 
tained the exiſtence of two independent 
principles, the one the author of all good, 
and the other the author of all evil ; but 
none that haye owned the being of a God, 
ever preſumed to queſtion his goodneſs, till 
Mr. Hume thought fit to do it: and this 
general conſent of mankind, though we had 
no other proof, is alone ſufficlent to per- 
ſuade any reaſonable man of the divine 
goodneſs, eſpecially when we con{ider, that 
there is no proof at all on the other ide. 
„% But,” ſays Mr. Hume, © ſuppoſing the 
divine Being good, we cannot aſcribe to 
„ him more goodneſs, or indeed more per- 
* fection of any kind, than what appears 
in his workmanſhip, or than what the 
manifeſtations he has made of himſelf in 
the works of creation and providence a- 
mount to; becauſe we know him only by 
his works: and therefore cannot infer, 
from theſe perfections, that ever we ſhall 
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enjoy a greater meaſure of happineſs than 
what he has already beſtowed upon us; 
or that, in any part of the univerſe, there 
is, or will be, a better world than the pre- 
ſent. But this objection is ſophiſtical, 
being founded on a double meaning ; for 
the workmanſhip of God, or the world, may 
be taken in very ditterent ſenſes; and, ac- 
cording as we take it, what Mr. Hume 
affirms concerning it, is either true or falſe. 
Firſt, by the workmanſhip of God, or the 
world, we may underſtand this lower world, 
with the creatures belonging to it; or the 
earth, ſuch as it now 1s, and has been for 
ſome ages by-gone : and, if we underſtand 
the phraſe in this ſenſe, it is falſe to ſay, 
that we cannot afcribe more goodneſs, or 
greater perfection, to the Deity, than what 
api cars in his workmanſhip; for it is pretty 
certain, from ſome of the modern diſco- 
verics in aſtronomy, that there are in the 
univerſe planets, or worlds, wherein there is 
a much more magnificent diſplay of the di- 
vine perfeQions than in this world of ours. 
We may inſtance iu the planet called Jupt- 

ter 
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ter, which is not only much larger, but has 
alſo a more glorious retinue of fatellites : 
and, if the conjectures of ſome of the ableſt 
aſtronomers be true, his inhabitants enjoy 
a much greater equality of weather, which 
muſt be very conducive to their health and 
comfort. Beſides, hiſtory, both ſacred and 
profane, informs us, that this world was 
once in a much happier ſtate than what it 
is at preſent : men counted their years by 
hundreds; and the ſon was hardly ever 
known to die a natural death before the 
father. The poet Horace, who was by no 
means a credulous perſon, ſpeaks of it as a 
thing that no body queſtioned in his time; 


*© Semotique prius tarda neceſſitas 
L eti conripuit gradum.“ 


And this happy ſtate laſted for near two 
thouſand years; which not only proves the 
divine goodneſs, but alſo, that God is able 
to create a better world than what the pre- 
ſent is: and if he is able, and alſo good, it 
is moſt natural to think that he will do it, 
or that there will be a better world after 


this; 
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this; for the proof of a future ſtate does 
not depend on the ſuppoſition, that God is 
infinitely good. I am very far from denying 
that he is ſo; but I ſay, that the proof of a 
future ſlate does not depend upon it: all 
that is neceſſary to prove it, is only to ſhow, 
that he is good, and that he is fteady in the 
exerciſe of this principle. If I know that 
he loves me, and ſincerely deſires my hap- 
pineſs, no matter whether his affection be 
ſtrong or not; I may expect from him e- 
very good thing that he can give. Before 
man can be prevailed upon to give, or do, 
any thing for his fellow creatures, he muſt 
love them to a certain degree; becauſe we 
can neither do, or give, but we put our- 
ſelves to trouble, or leſſen our own ſtock : 
but as God ts almighty and all-fufficient, to 
induce him to give, or do, any thing for his 
creatures, a fimple willingneſs 1s all that is 
necellary. Secondly, By the world, or 
workmanfhip of God, we may underſtand 
the univerle, or what the Scripture calls, 
the heavens and the earth; comprehending 
not only this lower world, or the ſolar ſy- 
ſtem, 
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tem, but alſo the third heavens, with all 
the living creatures that inhabit them, and 
events that have happened in them. If we 
- underſtand the phraſe in this ſenſe, it is per- 
haps true, that we cannot aſcribe any attri- 
bute, or any degree of perfection, to the 
Deity, but what he has diſplayed in his 
works : but what is that to Mr. Hume's 
purpoſe ? Who knows all the works of God, 
or whit diſplays he has made of his perfec- 
tions in former times, and in other parts of 
the univerſe? Who knows but in ſome diſ- 
tant region, there is a more magnificent 
diſplay of the divine attributes, and a ſcheme 
of adminiſtration more ſuitable to the per- 
fections of the Deity. Scripture aſſures us, 
that this is the caſe ; nor does any thing that 
Mr. Hume has faid, prove the contrary. 
But, letting this paſs, is there not even in 
that part of the univerſe, which is ſubject to 
our obſervation, ſuch a diſplay of the power 
and wiſdom of God, as is ſufficient to con- 
vince any reaſonable man, that theſe perfec- 
tions of his are infinite? and as for the di- 
vine goodneſs, though we could not Prove 
It 
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it to be infinite likewiſe, we have already 
ſhown, that the proof of a future ſtate does 
not depend upon it. But, to ſet this matter 
ſtill in a clearer light, I add, that if there 
can be a better world than the preſent, and 
if it requires no greater power and wiſdom 
to create ſuch a world than what was ne- 
ceſſary to the creation of this, then we have 
all reaſon to conclude, from the goodneſs of 
God, that either there is, or will be, a better 
world than the preſent. Now, that there can 
be a better world, appears from what has been 
already ſaid, in the two preceding Eſlays; 
wherein we pointed out ſome of the imper- 
fections, or evils, that are in the preſent 
frame and conſtitution of the world; and 
alſo ſhowed, how moſt of theſe could have 
been remedied or prevented: and that the 
power and wiſdom which was neceſſary to 
the creation of this world, is ſufficient for. 
the creation of a better, will appear to any 
one who beſtows the ſmalleſt reflection up- 
on the matter. It is ſurely as eaſy to create 
a world, wherein there are no noxious crea- 


tures, tempeſts, volcanoes, or earthquakes, 


as 
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as to create one with theſe evils in it: or if 
any one thinks theſe things neceſſary, ſure- 
ly the wiſdom that planned the univerſe, 
and contrived ſo curious and wonderful a 
machine as that of the human body evi- 
dently is, could eaſily have deviſed ways 
and means to have prevented all the bad 
effects of them. Who doubts but he that 
has made ſome parts of the earth remark- 
ably fruitful, could have beſtowed the ſame 
fertility upon all? or, that he who made 
us, and knows our frame, is able either to 
prevent or rectify the diſorders that are in- 
cident to it ? And that the ſame power which 
created us, could have made us immortal, 
is evident from this, that to make a creature 
immortal, is nothing but to preſerve it in 
being ; and preſervation if it be not an ea- 
fier work than creation, it is certainly not 
more difficult. As to the moral evils that 
are in the world, that the divine Being 
could have prevented them alſo, who can 
doubt? ſurely he that created the human 
foul, has all power over it, can enlighten, 
ſtrengthen, and ſanctify it; and as he could 

| have 
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have prevented our fall, ſo he is able to ro- 
move all the evils which it has brought up- 
ON us. 


To ſum up all that has been ſaid upon this 
head, if there can be a ſtate of greater happi- 
neſs and perfection than the preſent, then 
there is the greateſt reaſon to conclude, from 
the divine goodnels, that either there is, or 
will be, ſuch a ſtate; that as his end in giv- 
ing being to the creatures, was to make 

them happy, ſo there is, or will be, in God's 
great empire, ſome happy region where 
this end is attained. It will perhaps be ob- 
jected, that this proves the exiſtence of ſuch 
a ſtate, but does not prove, that man is to 
be partaker of it ; but if there is ſuch a 
ſtate, and man is capable of it, then it is 
more than prabable, that he ſhall ſometime 
or other enjoy it; for it is unreaſonable to 
imagine, that God would form a creature 
with faculties fit for enjoying, and likewiſe 
implant in him a ſtrong deſire after, a hap- 
pineſs which he never intended to beſtow 
on him. But it is objected to this argu- 
| ment, 
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ment, that men have naturally a deſire after 
many things which they never do, or can 
obtain. For example: The deſire of riches 
is almoſt univerſal, yet we ſee few have the 
luck to obtain them. Anſwer : The deſire 
of riches is for the moſt part nothing but 
the deſire of happineſs, there being very 
few who deſire them for their own ſakes, or 
who would not be content to be without 
them, if they might have other things ne- 
ceſſary to their happineſs : but the deſire of 
this is natural to the human mind; and 
therefore, as all may, ſo, it is to be hoped, 
a great part of mankind ſhall obtain it. 


% Man's thirſt for happineſs declares it is, 
% For nature never gravitates to nought ; 
That thirſt unquench'd declares it is not here.“ 


If it ſhould be ſaid, Why then was not man 
put into this happy ſtate at firſt? Anſwer: 
It may be conducive to the happineſs of a 
creature, in ſuch a ſtate, formerly to have 
gone through a ſtate of trial, Our future 
happineſs may be increaſed, by, comparing 
it with the preſent, as oppoſite qualities are 
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heightened by being contraſted. 115 ſweet 
will it be to ſtand on the ſhore of Imma- 
nuel's land, and look back on that tem- 
peſtuous ocean in which we have been toſſ- 
ed here below 
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HE. profeſſed deſign of his Lordſhip, 

in this Book, is to ſhow, that the 
human race were originally deſtitute of 
reaſon and ſpeech, and in na reſpeQ ſupe- 
rior to the brute creatures; an opinion ſa 
diſgraceful to human nature, ſo contrary to 
the principles of Chriſtianity, and facts re- 
corded in Holy Writ, that it is no wonder 
that it rouſed the indignation of mankind, 
eſpecially the ſerious part of them, and ſuch 
as wiſh well to the intereſts of religion. Ac- 
cordingly it was no ſooner publiſhed, than 
there appeared, in the periodical papers, ſe- 
veral ſevere ſtrictures and criticiſms upon it; 
ſome of which, as they are very well wrote, 
and ſerve in part to confute his Lordſh'p's 
& 1824] : 1 
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arguments, I would Feccchutend to ſuch of 
my Readers as deſire farther information 
upon this ſubject: they are chiefly to be 
found in the n ae of the year 


1773 


THE errors and paradoxes maintained by 
his Lordſhip are ſo many, that to undertake 
a ſerious refutation of them all would be 
endleſs, as it is indeed a needleſs taſk ; ſome 
of them being ſo ridiculous, that barely to 
mention them, is a ſufficient confutation of 
them. He maintains, for inſtance, that to 
wall upright is not natural to mankind, but 
the effect of education or cuſtom, and that 
men went at firſt upon all-four : that there 
have been ſome of the human ſpecies with 
tails, like the beaſts; and he thinks it Pro- | 
bable, that the whole ſpecies had them at 
firſt : that man, in his original ſtate, is nei- 
ther rational nor political ; ; and that he may 
become as perfectly amphibious as a ſeal or 
an otter, Such abſurdities as theſe merit 
very little conſideration, and have been al- 
ready ſufficiently expoſed, All that I pro- 
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poſe, therefore, is only to conſider his Lord- 
ſhip's opinion with reſpect to the Origin of 
Language; which is, that it is neither the 
effect of divine inſpiration, nor yet natural 
to mankind, but a human invention, or art, 
which was not diſcovered till ſome ages at- 
ter the creation. Upon this head, he has 
advanced ſome. things that deſerve to be 
conſidered; and the more ſo, that they ſeem 
to have made a conſiderable impreſhon on 
the learned world. 


ON argument uſed by the Author, to 
prove, that language, or ſpeech, was the in- 
vention of men, {ome conſiderable time after 
the creation, and not the gift of God, be- 
ſtowed on the firſt of our race, is founded 


on the preſent ſavage ſtate of ſome nations, 


and the many imperfections that appear in 
their languages. But this is no proof of 
the barbarity, or ſavage ſtate, of the firſt 
men; for it is certain, that human nature 
is capable of degenerating, as well as being 
improved; and in whatever ſtate God crea» 
ted man, be it ever ſo low, it was poſſible 

for 
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for him to degenerate from it, or ſink be- 
low it, as well as riſe above it. No argu- 
ment therefore can be brought, from the 
preſent ſtate of human nature, in any part 
of the world, to-prove what mankind were 
at firſt : and the only arguments we can go 
upon, are, the moral perfections of the Deity, 
the fitneſs and propriety of things, and the 
authority of Divine Revelation: for ſince it 
was as eaſy for the Almighty, to have crea- 
ted man in a ſtate of perfection as other- 
wiſe, the only queſtion is, Whether it was 
fit and proper to be done? that is, Whe- 
ther it was conſiſtent with his wiſdom and 
goodneſs, moſt for his own glory and the 
good of mankind, or not ? and that it was, 
is, I think, evident, from the nature of the 
divine perfections. It is certainly more con- 
ſiſtent with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
to ſuppoſe, that man was created at firſt in a 
ſtate of perfection; that he was endowed 
with every natural accompliſhment, and 
had moreover ſome ſupernatural gifts; or 
was inſtructed, by his Maker, both to 
ſpeak, and do other things neceſſary to his 
— comfort 
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comfort and happineſs : this certainly is 
more conſiſtent with the divine goodneſs, 
more for the glory of God, and the good 
of mankind, than to ſuppoſe, that God left 
him wholly to the guidance of his own 
reaſon, without any ſupernatural light or 
inſtruction, in a ſtate wherein he had 
more need of it than any of his po- 
ſterity! | | 


BESI DES, it is no difficult matter to ac- 
count for the ſavage ſtate of ſome nations, 
and the imperfection of their languages, 
even upon the Chriſtian plan: for the 
planters of diſtant countries, being at firſt 
few, and forced to diſperſe themſelves a- 
mong the woods, for the ſake of gathering 
their food, which muſt have beeen chiefly 
by hunting, and having little commerce, or 
occaſion of converſing with one another, 
they behoved, through length of time, to 
loſe the uſe of many words. Living at a 
diſtance from one onother, and poſſeſſing 
large tracts of land, which ſupplied them 
with plenty of game, and fruits that grew 

ſpon- 
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ſpontaneoully, they were under no neceſſity 
of cultivating the ground, had no arts or 
learning, and conſequently few ideas or 
words. But this is not all. As every little 
ſociety and family have words peculiar to 
themſelves, which ſpring up accidentally a- 
mong them, and if thoſe who, ſpeak the 
ſame language are for any time ſeparated, | 
they ſoon begin to differ in ſpeech, ſo the 
families of theſe ſavages, living ſeparately; 
would not only, as has been ſaid, lofe the 
uſe of many words which their progenitors, 
that came from more civilized parts of the 
world, would bring with them, but they 
would alſo invent new ones; by which 
means their language would, in a little time, 
become very different from what jit had been: 
ſo that when two families began to unite, 
the only method by which they could con- 
verſe would be by ſigns, or tones and 
geſtures; and though they would foon 
learn each other's language, yet, having 
been long accuſtomed to converte hy ſigns, 
they would be apt to uſe them after the oc- 
caſion or neceſſity of uſing them was gone, 


and 
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and in their converſation to join ſigns and 
words together. This is the true cauſe 
why ſigns were ſo much uſed by the an- 
cients, and ſtill make a great part of the 
language in China. This alſo accounts 
for the great number of ſynonyma that are 
to be found in moſt languages; for when 
families that ſpoke different languages came 
to unite, their languages would unite allo ; 
that is to ſay, the language uſed by two or 
more ſuch families, when united, would be 
a compound of the ſeveral languages which 
they uſed before their union : each would 
learn the other's language, and retain their 
own too, at leaſt in part; and conſequent- 
ly, they would have different words for 
the ſame thing, or a multitude of ſyno- 
nyma. | 


Tux imperfection of a language is al- 
ways owing to the 1gnorance, or the rude 
and barbarous ſtate, of the nation that ſpeaks 
it; and the ignorance, and barbariſm of a 
nation, proceeds from different cauſes : ſome- 
times it is owing to their inſular ſituation. 


Q In 
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In aneient times, before there were any 
conſiderable improvements in navigation, 
or any of the conveniencies which now ren- 
der travelling ſo eaſy were found out, the 
inhabitants of diſtant iſlands, and ſuch 
places as were cut off from the continent 
by impaſſable ſeas, rivers, or mountains, or 


that lay far from the centre whence man- 


kind were propagated, behoved ſoon to de- 
generate, and loſe the arts, for want of com- 
merce, and the means of cultivating them. 
Sometimes the rudeneſs of a people is owing 
to the barrenneſs of the country they inhabit, 
A barren country is always thinly peopled : 
and when this is the caſe, when men 
live only in ſmall villages, or ſingle houſes, 
and at a great diſtance from one another, 
and conſequently have little opportunity of 
converſing, they ſoon degenerate, and loſe 
the knowledge both of words and things : 
beſides, in a country that is very barren, 
men are ſo taken up with providing for their 
neceſſary wants, that they have not much 
time to converſe, or to ſtudy the more re- 
fined arts, Sometimes it is owing to the 
climate, 
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climate, to the exceſſive heat or cold of a 
country: hence, in Guinea, and ſuch places 
as lie within the polar circle, human na- 
ture is obſerved to be in a lower ſtate, or 
more degenerated, than elſewhere, Ano- 
ther, and one of the principal cauſes of the 
rudeneſs and ignorance of a people, 1s, their 


want of the metals, or rather of ſkill in 


working them; particularly of hrafs and 
iron. Moſt of the uſeful arts, ſuch as ſerve 
to poliſh a people, and to adorn human life, 
are carried on by means of theſe, or of tools 
made of them: withqut them we can nei» 
ther till the ground, nor build ſhips or 
houſes, nor make furniture of any kind, to 
any ſort of purpoſe or perfection: and 
therefore, where they are wanting, the ſtate 
of a people muſt be very rude and bar- 
barous. The want of domeſtic animals 
muſt alſo contribute to this effect; as will 
appear to any one who conſiders, how many 
advantages we, in this part of the world, 
derive from their ſervices, In a word, 

many cauſes may be aſſigned for the igno» 
rance and rudeneſs of a people: but it is 
evident, 
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evident, that whatever contributes to this 

effect muſt alſo contribute to the imperfec- 

tion of their language: where men have 

few arts, few objects to occupy the mind, 
and little occaſion of converſing together, 

they muſt have few words, or their lan- 

guage muſt be barren and imperfect. In this 

way may we account for the imperfections 

that are to be found in the language of ſome 

nations. 


ANOTHER ſuppoſition which accounts 
for this, is, that when God was pleaſed to 
confound the language of men at Babel, he 
did not inflict this judgment equally upon 
all; but ſome perſons, or families, were 
more affected by it than others: ſome re- 
tained the uſe of their former language: to 
others, their language was only changed in 
part, ſo as as to become unintelligible to 
their neighbours; which might be without 
any radical change; as is evident, from the 
dithculty which thoſe that ſpeak different 
dialects of the ſame language often have in 
underſtanding one another : others, we may 

| ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, were deprived of the uſe of ſpeech 


altogether; and that theſe, upon the diſ- 


perſion which followed, retired to ſome re- 
mote country, where, being cut off from all 
_ correſpondence with the reſt of mankind, 
they were left to invent a language to them- 
ſelves, as their wants, or other caules, 
ſhould lead them to it. That all were not 
equally affected, by the calamity which fell 
upon mankind at that time, ſeems to be 
acknowledged by moſt of our divines ; who 


think, that the Hebrew is the ſame lan- 


guage with that which was ſpoken by our 
firſt parents. 


ANOTHER argument uſed by the Author, 
to prove, that ſpeech was the invention of 
men, ſome conſiderable time after the crea- 
tion, and not the gift of God beſtowed on 
the firſt of our race, is, that there are in 
every language a multitude of words, which 
ſeem to have been ſuggeſted by the affinity, 
or reſemblance, there is betwixt the ſound 
of the word, and the thing ſignified by it: 
as for example; Gef Ox; ulula, owl; 

mugire, 
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mugire, to low; beler, to bleat ; clange, to 
clank, or make a noiſe, Nc. But this ar- 
gument is far from being concluſive, ſince 
the affinity there is betwixt certain words, 
and their correſpondent ideas, might have 
taken place in the language of our firſt pa- 
rents, whether we ſuppoſe it to have been 
of their own invention, or that they were 
taught it by the Supreme Being. If we ſup- 
poſe the former, what was to hinder Adam 
from imitating the cry of any creature in 
the name he gave it? or, from taking a hint 
from the noiſe or ſound it made, wheri he 
was about to invent a name to it? or, ſup- 
poſing our firſt parents were taught to ſpeak 
by their Maker, why ſhould we not think, 
that, in teaching them to give names ta 
things, he would ſometimes make choice of 
words whoſe ſound was expreſſive of the 
ſenſe, or had a reſemblance to the thing 
ſignified, It is evident ſuch words have 
this advantage over all others, that they are 
more eaſily remembered, and do more quick- 
ly excite the idea, One would imagine, 
that a language taught by the Divine Being 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be the moſt perfect of all languages: 
and, therefore, whenever there was a word 
to be had that could by its ſound help to 
convey an idea of the thing to be named, 
infinite wiſdom would make choice of it; 
at leaſt when ſuch a word had nothing harſh, 
or unpleaſant, in its ſound. Accordingly 
we are told, that the Hebrew, which is 
commonly thought to have been the firſt 
language, has a great number of ſuch words 
in it. But ſuppoſing that the firſt lan- 
guage had few of theſe kind of words in 
it, and that they are an imperfection, as 
it muſt be owned that ſome of them are, 
being very harſh, though expreflive, it is 
eaſy to aſſign a reaſon for the general uſe of 
them ; and that is, the weakneſs of our fa- 
culties or memories. When we are at a loſs 
for a word, or unable to recollect the name 
of a thing, we invent one; and that, for 
the moſt part, has ſome affinity in its ſound 
with the nature, or properties, of the thing 
we want to expreſs: and a word, ſo invent- 
ed, ſoon becomes current, if pleaſant, or 
expreſſive. From what has been ſaid, there- 
fore, 
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fore, it is evident, that the firſt language; 
whether we ſuppoſe it to have been invent 
ed by our firſt parents, or that they were 
taught it by their Maker, it might have 
ſuch words in it. But whatever is of this, 
our firſt parents were certainly as able to 
invent a language as any of their poſterity : 
nor can I ſee the ſmalleſt reaſon for Mon- 
boddo's opinion, that ſpeech was not in- 
vented till ſome hundreds of years after the 
creation, I am ſenſible of the difficulty of 
pronouncing articulate ſounds; and am 
perſuaded, that if we were not accuſtomed 
to it from our infancy, we would not think 
it ſo caſy a matter as we do. But this dif- 
ficulty was the ſame in all ages; nor were 
the firſt men lefs capable of ſurmounting it 
than thoſe of after times : their natural fa- 
culties were certainly as good, and they had 
as much occaſion for the uſe of words. Be- 
ſides, ſome articulate founds are not very 


difficult to pronounce ; and therefore it is 
natural to think, that men would begin to 
uſe them as ſoon as they had occaſion for 
chem; that is, as ſoon as they had a being. 
But 
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But why may we not call in the divine aid, 
to the invention of this moſt uſeful art ? 
Why may we not ſuppoſe, that our firſt pa- 
rents learned it from their Maker ? Scrip- 
ture ſeems to intimate this; and there is 
certainly nothing abſurd in the ſuppoſition, 
Nay, is it not natural to think, that the 
ſame goodneſs which induced the Almighty 
to create our firſt parents, would alſo in- 
duce him to give them his aſſiſtance, in the 
invention of an art, ſo neceſſary to the com- 
fort and happineſs of their lives ? Perhaps, 
not only this, but all other uſeful arts, are 
owing to ſomething of divine inſpiration. 
It is remarkable, that the moſt uſeful are all 
of the greateſt antiquity ; and why ſhould 
not ſpeech, which is one of the moſt uſeful, 
be reckoned among the firſt that were in- 
vented? But it ſeems that nobody was 
able to find out this uſeful art but the old 
Egyptians ; and the reſt of mankind were 
all idiots, or four-footed beafts, with horns 
and tails, But raillery apart, were not the 
Babylonians as ancient a nation, and as fa- 
mous for their knowledge in the arts and 


R ſciences, 
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ſciences, as the Egyptians ? and why ſhould 
they not have the honour of inventing 
ſpeech as well as the other ? But Scripture 
informs us, that mankind originated in that 
country; that our firſt parents were created 
there; and that Noah, and his family, like- 
wiſe ſettled there: and to ſuppoſe that ſpeech 
was firſt invented in that country, would 


have given too much countenance to the 
Sacred Hiſtory. 


Bur further, that all mankind were once 
united in one ſociety, and ſpoke the ſame 
language before their diſperſion, is evident 
from this, that there 1s a multitude of words 
the ſame in all languages . For example: 

The 


* Words, in paſſing from one language into another, 
vary according to the following rules: 


1. The affines p, ö, f, and v, are often changed in- 
to one another. For example: is changed into v ; 
as, biotos into vita, boulomai into volo, habeo into the 
Engliſh have, and the French avez: alſo, febris, a fever ; 
ebur, ivory; taberna, a tavern; guberno, to govern. 
# is alſo changed into p, as, abba into pappa, epi/- 

5 | COPUS 
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The names of family-relations, and pro- 
nouns, for the moſt part are fo. Thus /a- 
ther, and mother, and brother, in the Perſian, 
are bader, mader, and brader : 10 father, 
and mother, and daughter, in the Greek, 
are pater, and meter, and thugater ; which 

laſt 


eopus into biſhop, boaurſe into purſe : fo we ſay either 
captain or cabtain. I is ſometimes changed into 5; as, 
frater into brother, fla into blow, foro into bore, and 
probably follis into bellows, F is ſometimes changed 
into /; as, vannus into- fan, vater into father, and vir 
into the Gaelic fer. P is often changed into /. as, 
pinna, a fin ; piſces, fiſhes ; pater, a father ; pour, fear ; 
pyr, fire ; and pedes, by changing the p into , and the 
d into t, becomes feet. P is changed into v in the 
French words, enſevelir, to bury, which comes from 
the Latin inſepelire; and eveſgue, biſhop, which comes 
from epiſcopus. 


2. The aſlines c or , g and 5, are often changed 
into one another, For example: Cor & is often chang- 
ed into , and vice verſa ; as, cornu into born, hooper in- 
to cooper, and hedus, quaſi kedus, a kid: ſo what we, in 
the Low Countries, call mac, the Highlanders gene- 
rally pronounce mah ; as, Mahconel, Macdonald : fo 
we ſay indifferently, carta or harta, corus or Horus, 
corda or horda. G is often changed into c or & ; as, 
gingſto, to know ; gonu, or genu, knee ; gar, car; gemul, 
camel 3 
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laſt word is very like daughter. Father, in 
the Spaniſh, is padre; in Italian, padro; in 
French, pere; and in High Dutch, vater; 
Low Dutch, vader; Swediſh, fader ; Welſh, 
tadyr; in Latin, pater; in Greek, pater 
and pappa ; in Hebrew and Ethiopic, aba; 
in 


camel ; ficus, a fig ; gueri, to cure; geranos, a cran : fo 


the French ſay either, canif or ganif, a knife. 


3. The affines , d, and %, are often changed into 
one another; as in the word tonitru, which caſting 
away the termination, is toniter ; and changing the : 
into th, is thunder ; and in the Dutch, dunder : ſo by 
turning th into d, thugater becomes daughter ; and 
theos, deus. D is changed into ?; as in ſcheda, a ſheet ; 
id, it ; ad, at; quod, what ; ſedes, a ſeat. 


4. Vis often changed into w ; as, vermes, a worn ; 
weſpa, a waſp; valeo, to be well; via, a way ; vinum, 
eine ; and ventus, by changing the v into 20, and the d 
into 7, is juſt the Engliſh word wind. 


5. G 1s alſo changed into w; as Gallia, Wales ; 
Guileaume, William ; gurrene, warren ; garderobe, 
evardrobe ; gages, wages; guerre, war. 


6. C is changed into ch ; as, Carolus, Charles; camera, 
chamber ; caſtus, chaſle 3 caſeus, a cheeſe ; ceraſus, a cherry- 
tree; 


4 
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in the Gentoo and Bengal languages, bap- 
pa; as may be ſeen in the Pater Noſters in 
Salmon's Grammar. Father and mother, in 
the Chineſe, is /ou and mou; which, con- 
ſidering the genius of their language, is as 
like the Engliſh as may be. See Du Halde's 
Hiſtory of China, page 402. Another 
word that is the ſame in moſt languages, as 
may be alſo ſeen in Salmon's Grammar, is 
will; which, in Spaniſh, is voluntade; in 
Italian, volunto; in French, volunte; in 
Sclavonic, volya; in Ruſſian, voila; in 


High and Low Dutch, wle; in Swediſh 


tree; cefla, a chefl; caſtigo, to chaſtiſe; caſtanea, a 


cheſnut ; charta, a charter; canalis, a channel, &c. 


7. Qu in Latin, is often turned into wh in Engliſh ; 
as, qui, who; quia, why z quando, when z quod, what 3 
quem, whom z cujus, whoſe. 


8. N is often changed into m, eſpecially before m, 
b, and p; as in combibo, commute, compono, for conbibo 
8&c. $o the Hebrew ui is changed into me, which it 
ſignifies. So an and on, in the accuſative of Greek 
words, is turned into am and um of the Latin, as mu- 
ſan and anemon, into miſam and auemim. 


and 
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and Daniſh, wi/he; in Welſh, ewyllis; in 
Gaelic, boi; and in Hebrew, Hoi in 
Greek, it is boulomat ; and cutting off the 
mai, which is only a termination, and 
changing the 56 into v, which is often 
done, there remains vo, which is almoſt 
the ſame with vo/o, in the Latin. 


ANOTHER inſtance of the affinity be- 
twixt the languages, as may be ſeen in the 
foreſaid Grammar, is the word name; 
which in Spaniſh is nombre; in French and 
Italian, zom; in Low Dutch, zaem ; in High 
Dutch, nahme; in Swediſh, namyn; in 
Daniſh, nau. In the Perſian, nam tu is 
thy name, which is juſt nomen tuns ; in the 
Bengal and Gentoo languages, it is namma ; 
in the Malabar language, nammum; in 
Hungarian, eved; in the Greek, onoma ; 
and in the Latin, omen. 


ANOTHER inſtance, which may alſo be 
ſeen in the Pater Noſters, is the pronoun 
thy ; which in Spaniſh is 4%; in Italian, 4; 
in French, 7on ; in High Dutch, dein; in 
Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, thine ; in Daniſh, din or dit; in 
Swediſh, tin; in Welſh, dy, which is very 
like the Engliſh h); in the Gaelic, it is do 
and e; in the Latin, tuus; in Perſian, tu; 
in the Sclavonic, /wwo9:; and in Hunga- 
rian, te, 


Now, is it not truly wonderful, that in 
ſo ſmall a ſpecimen as the Lord's Prayer, 
there ſhould be found no leſs than four 
words that have a maniteſt affinity in moſt 
languages? and were any perſon thorough- 
ly acquainted with all the languages in the 
world, I make no doubt but he might find 
many more inſtances of agreement amongſt 
them. There is one word that ſeems to be 
the ſame in all languages; it is ſo at leaſt 
in all that I have had acceſs to examine, 
and that 1s me, which is the ſame in Greek, 
Latin, French, Engliſh, Gaelic, Dutch, and 
even in the language of the North Ameri- 
cans ; as may be ſeen in the Vocabulary in 
Carver's Travels, where meob is me, or 1. 
and, in general, there is a great affinity be- 
twixt the pronouns in all languages. 80 
the 
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the Hebrew pronoun u is the ſame, botli 
in ſenſe and ſound, with the French nous; 
and not unlike the Latin os, and the Greek 
noi, which is the dual of ego. So the pro- 
noun guod is in Engliſh, what ; in Gaelic, 
lat; in French, que. So there is an affinity 
betwixt the Hebrew alta or ta, and the La- 
tin iu, the Gaelic 1, and the Engliſh hou ; 
as there is between the Hebrew elle, and 
the Latin ie; between the Hebrew Hadſe, 
and the Latin Hancce; and between the He- 
brew hu, and the Engliſh He. 


ANOTHER inſtance of the affinity be- 
twixt the languages, is the word Horn; 
which in Greek is keras ; in Hebrew, keren ; 
in Latin, cornu ; in French, corne ; in Dutch, 
Hoorn. The word God is alſo the ſame in 
many languages; in Hebrew it is Jab, 
which is pronounced Jab; in the Gaelic it 
is lah or Diab; in Greek, Dia ſo the He- 
brew 7ehovab, and the Latin Fove, are very 
like other. The words day and night are 
alſo the ſame in many languages : nght in 


the 
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the Greek is nuctos; in Latin, nofis*; in 
the Gaelic, nobh, Day in Latin is dies; in 
Daniſh, dag; in Gaelic, den; in Sclavo- 
nic, dei, day, and daid; as may be ſeen in 
the Bohemian, Poliſh, and Ruſſian Pater 
Noſters, The Hebrew col, the Greek holos, 
and the Engliſh whole, are the ſame in 
ſenſe, and nearly the ſame in ſound. The 
numbers are the ſame; which in Greek 


are, hen, duo, treis; in Latin, anus, duo, 


une, deux, trois. So fix, ſeven, in Hebrew 
are eb, ſhebang ; in Latin, ſex, ſepiem; 
in Greek, hex, hepta, Arguron in Greek, 
is araget in Gaelic, argentum in Latin, ar- 
gent in French, Another inſtance of the 
affinity betwixt the languages, is the pre- 
poſition in, which is the ſame in Greek, 
Latin, and all the modern languages of Eu- 
rope; and another is, the adverb mow, 
which in Latin is unc, in Greek nun, in 
Hebrew na, in Earſe or Gaelic niſh, He 


* I take the genitive, becauſe the f runs through 
all the caſes, and therefore is a part of the word, 


8 that 


8 
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| that would ſee more inſtances of the affinity: 
| | betwixt the languages, may conſult the fol- 
\ lowing note *, | 

| TuAr 


ay N %. 


mn 


Wt 


* Inſtances of affinity betwixt the Hebrew and the La. 
tin: 1. Their pronouns are very like; as, ni, me; nu, 
nog; elle, illæ; atta or ta, tu; haze, hancce: ſo are the 

| indeclinable parts of ſpeech ; as, olam, olim; ki, quia 3 
na, nunc; had or gnad, ad : ſo are theſe words, keren, 


5 15 ” —— * — 
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cornu ; mara, amara; TJehova, Jovis; nut, nutare, to 
nod; moth, mors. The Hebrew feminines, for the 
moſt part, end in a; as do alſo the Latin. 


Inſtances of affinity betwixt the Hebrew and Teuz 
tonic : Keren, cornu ; col, whole ; ene or gnene, een or 
eyes ; erets, earth ; pherat, fruit; hu and hi, he and he ; 
otham, them ; chi, why; na, now; gnober or hober, 
tranfiens, and the Englith over ; kara, to cry 5 tob, top; 
ruang, wrong. The Hebrews form their plural, 
by adding im to the ſingular; the Arabians, by ad- 
ding in; and the Germans, by adding en, as booken, 
books. 
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Inſtances of afhnity betwixt the Hebrew and the 
Greek: Bao, the obſolete word for baino, evidently 
comes from the Hebrew baa, vado. So from the He- 
brew raa, comes the Greek oraa, video ; from the He- 
brew ge vallis, comes the Greek ge terra; from Bodi 
cantate, comes the Greek Þode, an ode ; and from lab, 


comes 
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THAT this affinity betwixt the languages 
is not the effect of chance, is evident from 
this, 


comes Dia, God. The Hebrew ra, which occurs in 
the word Abraham, is the ſame with the Greek inſe- 
parable prepoſition : the article in Hebrew is ha, and 
in the Greek 50 the Greek feminines end in a, as 
do alſo the Hebrew: 


Inſtances f affinity betwixt the Chineſe and Hebrew: 
1. Kive, crooked, a crooked hook : this is deducible, at 
firſt fight, from the Hebrew caf or kif, crookedneſs. 
2: Pie, the innate heat of animals, may have been 
originally the ſame with the Hebrew phia or pia, 
warm or hot embers. 3. The Chineſe pronoun zche, is 
almoſt the ſame with the Hebrew He, which, or who, and 
very like the Engliſh. See Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xx. 


page 132. 


Inſtances of aſſinity betwixt the Chineſe and the mo- 
dern languages of Europe: 1. Xeon, dog, is very like 
the Gaelic cu or gu, which has the ſame ſignification 
and not unlike the Greek cuon, canis. See Du Halde's 
Hiſtory of China. So che, to eat, is very like the Eng- 
liſh chew, both in ſenſe and ſound. So ao, labour ; 
hoan, change ; and vang, vain ; fou, father ; and mou, 
mother; are very like the Engliſh: as mias, a cat ; 
pou, not; and mui, fine ; are very like the French. See 
Du Halde's Hiſtory, page 402 and 403. 

Inſtances 
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this, that in the examples we have juſt now 
produced, there is no reſemblance betwixt 


Inſtances of affinity betwixt the languages of Ota- 
heite, or the South Sea lands, and thoſe of Europe 
and Aſia : There is 1. The pronoun mee, which is 
the ſame both in ſenſe and ſound as in Engliſh. 2. So oe, 
which is pronounced we, is very like you, which it 
fignifies. 3. The adverb ai or ay, yes, which is the 
fame as in Engliſh. 4. The adverb wwheea, is very like 
the Engliſh «vher, which it ſignifies. 5. Their word 
for a pap or breaft, is exactly the ſame with the Latin 
mamma. See pages 209, 210, 211, of Cook's Voyages. 
6. Another particular, wherein the language of the 
New Zealanders (which is evidently of the fame ex- 
tract with that of Otaheite) agrees with thoſe of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, is, in the article which they prefix to 
their nouns, and is juſt the ſame with the Hebrew ba, 
and the Greek ho. See pages 58 and 59. So the ar- 
ticle uſcd in other of the South Sea Iſlands, is Zo and ta: 
and is the ſame with the neuter gender of the Greek ar- 
ticle, which in the ſingular is , and in the plural za, 
and not unlike the Engliſh he, and in South Wales, 
the article is te, which is ſtill liker the Engliſh. See 
page 72. 7. The verb ty is exactly the ſame, both in 
ſenſe and ſound, with the Engliſh. 8. Madoo, chang- 


ing the d into 2, which is often done, is nat unlike 


mater, mother, which it ſignifies, 


the 
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the ſound of the words, and the thing ſig- 
nified ; or the connection betwixt the idea 
and the word is entirely arbitrary. For ex- 
ample : There is no reſemblance betwixt 
the ſound of the word me, and the thing 
ſignified by it; or betwixt the word name, 
and the idea it conveys: and yet theſe are 
the ſame in moſt languages. It is impoſ- 
ſible therefore, that two perſons, or fami- 
lies, in different parts of the world, where 
they could have no correſpondence with 
one another, ſhould, in contriving a name 
for any thing, accidentally light upon the 
ſame word; that is, when there was no 
property in the obje& that might help to 
ſuggeſt a name to it, there being as many 
chances againſt them as there are diſtinct 
words in human language : much leſs was 
it poſſible, for ſo many nations to agree in 
giving the ſame names to ſo many different 
objects as are found to have the ſame names 
in the ſeveral languages. Some words are the 
fame in different languages, becauſe there is 
a reſemblance betwixt the ſound of the 
word, and the thing ſignified : thus, g/ocea, 

IM 
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if you pronounce the c like a 4, which pro- 
bably was the ancient pronunciation of it, 
has a manifeſt affinity with the Engliſh word 
to cluck, which is of the ſame meaning; 
and the reaſon of this affinity is, the reſem- 
blance betwixt the thing ſignified, and the 
ſound of the word. The fame may be ſaid 
of grunnio, to grunt like a ſow ; miauler, 
to mew like a cat. But when there is no 
ſuch reſemblance betwixt the ſound and the 
ſenſe, it is impoſſible that the ſame word, 
in the language of two different nations, 
ſhould have the ſame meaning, unleſs theſe 
nations were of the ſame extract, or had 
commerce with one another, either mediately 
or immediately. Therefore Monboddo ſup- 
poſes, that the affinity there is betwixt all 
the different languages, 1s owing to the 
mixture of the nations with one another, 
or their emigrations; but certainly he does 
not believe, that till within theſe 300 years 
there was any nation that ſent colonies to 
all the different parts, where this affinity is 
to be found. How can he, or any man 
upon his ſuppoſition, account for the affi- 

nity 
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nity between the language of the Gauls, or 
Highlanders, in Scotland, and the people of 
hither India? Perhaps he will ſay, that the 
ancient Phoenicians, who were famous for 
their {kill in navigation and commerce, ſent 
colonies to both theſe parts, or at leaſt car- 
ried on a trade long with them ; and that 
from theſe Phoenicians, both Gauls and In- 
dians had thoſe words which are the ſame 
in their languages. It 1s true, the Tyrians 
traded with the ancient Britons, and, it 1s 
probable, made a voyage or two to India; 
but it is not likely they planted any colo- 
nies in theſe places. The moſt therefore 
that theſe Phoenician traders could do, 
would only be to mix a few of their words 
with the original languages of theſe coun- 
tries. How long have we traded with the 
Turks and Chineſe, without giving them 
any of our words, or importing any of 
theirs? But ſuppoſe the Britons and In- | 
dians did each of them receive ſome words 
from the Phcenician traders, how came they 
both to make choice of the ſame words ? 
Is it not more natural to think, that ſome 


words 
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words would be adopted in one country, 
and others in another, according to the va- 
rious humours of the people, and the de- 


fects in their own languages? that is, they 


would only borrow ſuch words as they 
themſelves wanted. But certainly neither 
Britons, nor Indians, wanted the words name 
and father, which, as I ſaid, are the ſame 
in both languages. Beſides, the Phcoeni- 
cians never were in Scotland, Denmark, nor 
Poland; and yet there are ſome words the 
ſame in theſe places as in India. In a word, 
there is no way of accounting for the affini- 
ty there is betwixt the languages of differ- 
ent nations, but by ſuppoſing, that mankind 
are all ſprung from the ſame ſtock, were all 
united at firſt in one ſociety, and ſpoke the 
ſame language, And that mankind are all 
ſprung from one ſtock, is further evident, 
from divers uſages and cuſtoms that, in an- 
cient times, prevailed among all nations; 
ſuch as that of ſacrificing, which was prac- 
tiſed even by the people in America. Surely 
there is no natural reaſon that can be aſſigned 
for this cuſtom ; that is, there 1s ngthing 
1 
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in human nature that could lead men to it: 
and if it had not been taught them by the 
Divine Being, it would never have come 
into their heads; much leſs can we ſuppoſe, 
that ever it ſhould have prevailed ſo univer- 
ſally, if mankind had not had one common 
original. 


ANOTHER proof that mankind are all 
ſprung from one ſtoc k, is, that this method of 
peopling the earth is moſt agreeable and ana- 
logous to the divine procedure in other mat- 
ters; that is, God does not accompliſh his 
deſigns all at once, but by degrees. The 
greateſt of his works have often very ſmall 
beginnings: thus all the plants and animals 
ſpring from a ſmall ſeed. The talleſt oak 
was once an acorn, and the ſtatelieſt man on 

earth an infant of a ſpan long. Human 
learning, and the knowledge of the arts, 
which at preſent has ſo vaſt a ſpread, and 
which, if we believe in a Providence, we muſt 
acknowledge to be one of the works of God, 
was likewiſe very ſmall in its beginnings. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the goſpel, or 
” church 


* hes 
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church of Chriſt ; it was at firſt confined 
within very narrow bounds : our Saviour 
himſelf compares it to a grain of muſtard 
feed ; and the prophet Daniel, to a ſtone 
cat out of a mountain, which afterwards 


became itſelf a mountain, and filled the 


whole earth. 


SECONDLY, This is the eaſieſt method 


of pecpling the world, It has been often 


obferved, that God and nature do nothing 


in vain, He always makes choice of the 


ſimpleſt and eaſieſt methods of accompliſh- 
ing his defigns. It is on this principle, 
that the moſt beautiful theories, both in ph 
loſophy and aſtronomy, are founded. What 
other proof have we for the truth of the 
Copernican ſyſtem but only this, that it is 
the ſimpleſt, and moſt beautiful; and that 


the ends of the Creator are accompliſhed in 


this way with a great deal more eafe than 
in the other? Now, that the peopling of 
the earth by one pair is the eaſieſt method, 
needs not to be proved. And what end, or 


_ purpoſe, the Almighty could have in creat- 


mg 
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ing the world, that is not anſwered by this 
method of peopling it, as well as/by any 
other, is what I cannot ſee; nor have any 
of the philoſophers attempted to ſhew. If 
we believe this world to have been deſigned 
as a place of trial, or a nurſery for another / 
and eternal world, then nothing could b 

better fitted to this end than the foreſaid 
method of peopling it. The conſideration 
that we are all ſprung from one blood, and 
of one family, muſt not only conciliate our 
minds to one another, while we are here, 
but greatly ſtrengthen and increaſe our mu- 
tual affection hereafter. But it will be ſaid, 
that this method is ſlow, and that a great 
part of the earth, if we ſuppoſe it to have 
been peopled in this way, muſt have remain- 
ed a long time uninhabited, Not ſo long, 
perhaps, as is imagined, But what then ? 
The longer the earth was in being peopled, 
the longer mankind did, or might have 
lived in peace and plenty : the fewer there 
were created at firſt, the more room man- 
kind would have to ſpread themſelves ; and 
the leſs occaſion there would be for quarrels 


and 
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and diſcord. Beſides, this defect may be 


ſupplied, by adding to the duration of the 
world, If the ſovereign Planter intended, 


on this ſpot of earth, to raiſe juſt a certain 
number of rational creatures, for his own 
ends, he needed only to create it a little 
ſooner, or to ſuffer it to contmue a little 
longer, than was neceſſary on the other 

plan. Voltaire ſuppoſes, that America was * 
planted with men, as it was with trees z 
but a quaint ſaying is not an argument. 
There was a neceſſity for ſtoring every 


iſland and country with vegetables; both 


becauſe they cannot tranſport themſelves, 


and alſo that men, and other animals, might 
be induced to ſettle in them: but there was 
no neceſſity for ſtoring them with animals, at 
leaſt with men, who had many ways of tranſ- 
porting themſelves. Beſides, it is pretty 
evident, from the diſcoveries of modern tra- 
vellers, that America was firit peopled from 
the other Continent. Carver tells us, That 
they have beards naturally, as well as other 
men. Their language has an affinity with 
that of the Chineſe. They have a notion 
of 
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of the ſoul's immortality ; of the exiſtence 
of evil ſpirits; and of the being of a God. 
They have good geniuſſes many of them, 
and are alſo handſome, well-ſhaped men; 
fo that they have every mark of being de- 
rived from the ſame ſtock with the reſt of 
mankind. -If it be .aſked, how they got 
over into America? the anſwer is eaſy; 
'The two Continents are not ſo very diltant 
from one another, but men might go over 
in boats, Iceland is much farther from the 
Eaſtern Continent ; and yet the Icelanders 
are a colony from Denmark or Norway. 
The only difficulty is, how the brute crea- 
tures got over to America; for the Scrip- 
tures ſeem to affirm, that the animals were 
all deſtroyed, except ſuch as were ſaved by 
the ark. For the ſolution of this difficulty, 
we may form various probable conjectures. 
Firſt, we may ſuppoſe, that anciently there 
was {ome neck of land that joined the two 
Continents together, by which the animals 
paſſed from the one to the other; and that 
this neck, or iſthmus, was afterwards broken 
down by an earthquake, or overflowed by 

the 
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the water of the ocean. Both Pliny and 
Solinus aſſure us, that Sicily was in this 
manner broken off from Italy : and it is the 
opinion of Cambden, that Britain was an- 
ciently joined to France, and ſeparated from 
it by an irruption of the ſea, What makes 
this probable, is, that, in the year 1100, 
ſuch another irruption happened, whereby 
great part of Earl Godwin's eſtate in Kent 
was overflowed, and thoſe ſhallows formed, 
which at preſent are called Goodwin's Sands, 
Or, ſecondly, we may ſuppoſe that the wa- 
ters of the ocean have a {low circular mo- 
tion round the earth; that is, beſides the 
uſual tides occaſioned by the influence of 
the ſun and moon, there is {ome great tide 
that revolves about the globe at certain long 
intervals, perhaps once in a thoutand years 
whereby thoſe iſthmuſſes, or necks of land, 
that formerly joined the different iſlands 
and continents, and by which mankind 
and other animals paſſed over from the one 
to the other, are now overflowed, and ma- 
ny places which formerly were covered 


with {ea, are naw dry land ; which motion 
of 


[ 
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of the ſea may be accounted for, if we ſup- 
poſe the centre of gravity ſomewhat diſtant 
from the centre of the earth, and to have a 
ſlow circular motion round it. That there 
is ſuch a tide, or motion of the ſea, what- 
ever be the cauſe of it, is probable, from the 
following fact mentioned by Buffon, vol. ii. 


page 478. 


* NEAR Bruges, in Flanders, in digging 
the earth to the depth of 40 or 50 feet, 
a vaſt number of trees were found, as 
cloſe to each other as they are in a for- 
reſt ; their trunks, branches, and leaves, 
«« were ſo well preſerved, that their differ- 
ent ſpecies could be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
About 500 years ago, the earth where 
„ theſe trees were found, was covered with 
«>the ſea; and before this time, we have 
neither record, nor tradition of its exiſt- 
* ence. It muſt however have been dry 
land, when the trees grew upon it. Thus 
the land that, in ſome remote period, was 
* firm, and covered with wood, has been 
„ overwhelmed with the waters of the ſea ; 


* which, 
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* which, in the courſe of time, have depo- 
&© ſited 40 or 5o feet of earth upon the an- 
« cient ſurface, and then retired.” 


Ox we may ſuppoſe, the eartli's diurnal 
motion to have been once greater than 1t 1s 
at preſent ; whereby it would come to paſs, 
that the ocean would riſe towards the equa- 
tor, and ſink toward the poles, and conſe- 
quently many places now covered with wa- 
ter muſt then have ſtood above it. That 
the diurnal motion of the earth was once 


more rapid than it is at preſent, is extreme- 


ly probable, from what Chalmers, in his 
Dictionary, tells us, in treating on the cauſe 
of magnetiſm ; v!z. that there were more 


days in a month, or betwixt one lunation 
and another, in Homer's time, than there 


are at preſent : whence it follows, either 
that the revolutions of the moon were then 


lower, or the diurnal motion of the earth 


quicker, than it is at preſent. 


Or we may ſuppoſe, that the flood ex- 
tended only to the Eaſtern Continent, and 
— the 
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the places adjacent: for as men were all 


of one language before that time, and hu- 
man nature longer in arriving at maturity, 
as appears from the age that the Patriarchs 
were of before they had children, it is pro- 


bable mankind had not ſeparated, or ſpread 


themſelves beyond the bounds of the Eaſt- 


ern Continent; and as it was the deſtruction 


of degenerate mankind, and not of the brute 
creation, that was intended by the flood, ſo 
it is probable it extended no farther. It is 
true the ſacred Hiſtorian tells us, That all 


the high hills under the whole heaven were 


covered : but this may be underſtood, in a 
limited ſenſe, to mean no more than that 
the whole face of the earth, on this fide 
of the globe, was covered ; and there are 
places in Scripture that ſeem to juſtify this 


interpretation. It 1s ſufficient to vindicate 
the credit of the ſacred Hiſtorian, that it is 
certain, from innumerable teſtimonies, that 


* 


there was a flood, and a terrible one too, 


though it be not ſuppoſed to have extended, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, to every part of the earth. 
All the old Greek and Roman Authors, 


U who 
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who had better acceſs than we to know the 
certainty of it, agree in aſſerting that there 
was ſuch a thing. Nor is there à ſingle in- 
ſtance of any author, in thoſe days, that 
ever called it in queſtion ; which is ſuffi- 
cient, in this article, to vindicate the truth of 
Scripture, although the flood was not uni- 
verſal. The deſign of the Sacred Hiſtory, 
was not to teach men philoſophy : and it is 
to be obſerved, that that part of it which 
precedes the call of Abraham ts extremely 

brief; and therefore ſuppoling that America, 
and the countries which lie on, the other 
fide of the globe, had been really excepted, it 
would have been foreign to the purpoſe of 
the ſacred Writer to have taken any notice 
of it : it would have led him into a long 
digreſſion, and ſuch as would not probably 
have been underſtood for many ages: and 
yet I am inclined to think, that the flood 
was univerfal; not only becaufe the Spaniſh 
writers aſſure ns, that the natives of Ame- 
rica had preſerved the memory of it, but 


alſo becauſe I cannot ſee how one quarter 


of the globe could be flooded without the 
other. 
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other . The principal objection to the uni- 
verſality of the flood, is, That there are ſome 
ereatures in America that are not to be 
found in the Eaſtern Continent; which is 
hard to account for, if all the animals derive 
their origin from thoſe that were in the ark. 
For anſwer to this, we may obſerye, There 
were anciently many animals, in this part 
of the world, which are now loſt, or not to 
be found where they formerly were; ſuch 
as the hippopotamus, or .river-horſe, in 
Egypt; the Scottiſh hiſon ; the cock of the 
mountains, c. The mouſe-deer, which 
1s now peculiar to America, was formerly 
in Ireland, as appears from the horns of 
that animal, which have been often found 
there. The wolves that were anciently in 
Britain are now deſtroyed ; and it is to be 


obſerved, that as mankind multiply, and 


the face of a country becomes cultivated, 
the wild animals decreaſe apace. The rea- 
ſon, therefore, why there are animals in 


* 'This difficulty may be removed, by ſuppoſing, that, 
at the time of the flood, the centre of gravity ſhifted 
its place farther to the eaſtward, 


America, 


* 
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merica that are not in the Eaſtern Conti- 
nent, is, becauſe it is not thoroughly culti- 
vated and peopled; and it is probable, that 
all the animals which are now thought pe- 
culiar to America, were formerly in this 
Continent, but have been rooted out by men, 
and other animals. Beſides, the climate 
and ſoil have a great effect in varying the 
ſpecies of animals; ſo that ſome, which are 
thought to be peculiar to America, may, 
for ought we know, be of the ſame ſpecies 
with thoſe of the Eaſtern Continent. And 
that all the animals in America are derived 
from thence, is farther probable from this, 
that the original ſpecies, in that Continent, 
are not half ſo numerous as in this. When 
America was firſt diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards, it had neither the horſe, the aſs, the 
ſheep, the goat, the cow, elephant, rhino- 
ceros, camel, lion, nor tiger, e; where 
as, except inſects, and aquatic or amphi- 
bious animals, which were not in the ark, 
and birds which could caſily convey them- 
ſelves over ſeas, there were not above five 
or ſix ſpecies in America but what are {till 

to 
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to be found in the Eaſtern Continent : and 
theſe, as I ſaid, were probably in this Con- 
tinent alſo at firſt ; but have been deſtroyed 
by men, or other animals: and the reaſon 
why they have eſcaped in America, is, be- 
cauſe there are few or no ravenous beafts 
in thoſe parts of it where the animals that 
are peculiar to it are to be found. This 
is confirmed by what Salmon tells us, page 
564, where, ſpeaking of the Peruvians, he 
ſays, „Their deer are much leſs than ours; 
* they have not many wild beaſts, and 
« thoſe not ſo fierce and dangerous as in 
« this Continent.” There are indeed few 
ravenous animals in the Southern Continent 


of America, though there are many in the 
North ; as may be ſeen by reading the ca- 
talogue of animals, in pages 546, 564, 
and 589, of Salmon's Grammar; which 
proves, that the animals firſt came into 
America by the way of the North: and, 
we may add, that the animals in North 
America are of the very ſame kinds with 
thoſe in Tartary; as may be ſeen by com- 
paring the catalogue which Salmon gives 
| us 
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us of them, pages 589 and 476; ano- 
ther circumſtance which proves, that the 
animals in America came from the Conti- 
nent, by the north-eaſt of Tartary ; and 
puts it out of all doubt, that the two 
Continents were either joined together at 
firſt, or much nearer than they are at pre- 
ſent; for though the larger animals, ſuch 
as the elk, and rain-deer, c. might paſs 
over the ice, yet it is hard to conceive, 
how ſuch ſmall animals as the martin and 
ermine ſhould be able to travel ſo far with- 
out food, the diſtance of the two Continents, 
where neareſt, being an hundred miles at 


leaſt, 


Ir what has been ſaid does not ſatisfy 

| | the Reader, as to the cauſe of the difference 
betwixt the American animals, and thoſe of 

q | the other Continents ; I add farther, that it 
| is probable the whole of America was not 
covered with the waters of the flood : for 
that it did extend to that Continent, is cer- 
tain from the reaſons above mentioned ; but 
then it is to be obſerved, that a great part 


of 
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of the lands in America have a much greater 
elevation than any on this ſide the globe: 
Beſides that vaſt ridge of mountains, called 
The Cordeliers, which in height far ſurpaſſes 
any in this Continent, there are the Plains of 
Quito, which is a large diſtrict, compre- 
hending a great marry pariſhes, all on a 
mountain, whoſe perpendicular height is 
feveral miles above the level of the ſea : 
whence it is evident, that, ſuppoſing the 
waters of the flood to have riſen every 
where to the ſame height, many of the 


high lands in America behoved to re- 


main? above the water; and conſequently 
the animals that were upon them would 
eſcape. And it-is remarkable, that the ani- 
mals which are peculiar to America, are 
_ chiefly to be found in the Southern Conti- 
nent, where theſe heights are. Nor does 


this ſuppoſition at all invalidate the truth of 


the Sacred Hiſtory : for as the places ex- 
empted from the general deſtruction were 
fo few, and theſe too all on the other fide of 
the globe, where it is probable mankind had 
not yet exiſted, it would have been quite 
foreign 
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foreign to the purpoſe of the ſacred Writer 
to have taken any notice of them. For ex- 
ample : If, inſtead of expreſſing himſelf in 
the manner he has done, he had ſaid, That 
all the high hills under the whole heaven 
were covered, except a few mountains on 
the other fide of the globe, it is plain this 
exception would not have been underſtood 
by the church for many ages, and would 
have ſignified nothing but to puzzle and 
perplex the Reader. I faid before, that it is 
probable America was not peopled before 
the flood; but ſuppoling it was, the ani- 
mals which lived on the mountains might 
eſcape, while the men who inhabited the 
low grounds were deſtroyed. 
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THAT THEY ARE SPRUNG FROM THR 
SAME COMMON STOCK WITH THE . 
5 REST OF MANKIND. 


HAT God hath. made of one blood 
all the nations that dwell on the face 

of the earth, is one of the principal doc» 
trines of the Goſpel, and intimately con- 
netted with that of our redemption by 
Jeſus Chriſt, and therefore moſt worthy of 
our ſerious confideration ; and though we 
apprehend what has been already faid, in 
the preceding diſcourſe, ſufficiently proves 
it, not to mention the ſtronger evidence 
ariſing from the teſtimony of Scripture; yet, 
as this doctrine has been much controvert- 
ed of late, it may not be amiſs to conſider 
ſome of the objections that have been made 
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to it. Theſe are chiefly' founded on the 
varieties of the human ſpecies, or the dif- 
ference of complexion and features that is 
to be found among the inhabitants of differ- 
ent parts of the globe; particularly the 
black colour, woolly hair, and uncouth fea- 
tures, of the people of Guinea. That theſe 
are all owing to the exceſſive heat of the 
climate, and their ſavage manner of living, 
is probable, for the following reaſons: Firſt, 
If their colour be not the effect of climate, 
and their being ſo much expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, how comes it to paſs, that 
they were originally to be found only in 
thoſe countries where the climate is exceſ- 
ſively hot? and that there were no Blacks 
in any of the temperate zones, which con- 
ſtitute by much the greater part of the ha- 
bitable world? How comes it to paſs, that 
the human complexion becomes always 
darker the nearer you approach the equator? 
For example: The Spaniards are darker 
than the French, and the French darker - 
e Britons. The Indians of Da- 
* rien, ſays Salmon, page 559 © reſemble 
2 . « thoſe 
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®- thoſe of the eaſtern provinces of Mexico 3 
« only, it is obſerved, as they approach 
% nearer the equator; their complexions are 
Eh « darker,” The people of Terra Firma, 
as I am credibly informed, are not much 
fairer than the inhabitants of Guinea. But, 
it may be aſked, why are they fairer at all, 
' ſeeing they inhabit the ſame climate, or live 
as near to the equator? The anſwer is 
plain; The warmth of a country does not 
depend on its diſtance from the equator 
merely, but likewiſe on other cauſes ; which 
the Reader will find very well explained in 
the new Encyclopcedia, or Dr. Robertſon's 
Hiſtory of America : and, it is certain, there 
is no part of America where the air is ſo 
exceſſively hot as on the Coaſt of Guinea. 


Ir it be aſked, How the Blacks do not 
change their colour, and become white, 
when they are brought over to'a cold cli- 
mate? the anſwer is, This change is not 

to be wrought in one generation. Neither 
would a Spaniard, were he to come and 
ſettle here in England altogethar, loſe his 
IS | ſwarthy 
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fwarthy colour till his dying day ; and were 
he to bring a wife with him, and to have 


children here, I am confident they would 
ſtill retain a little of their parents com- 


plexion; although it be certain, that the Van- 
dals, from whom the Spaniards are come, 
were, before their migration, as fair a peo- 
ple as any in the world. But as the poſte- 
rity of the Spaniard would, in proceſs of 
time, loſe the dark complexion, ſo alſo would 
the Blacks, in all probability : but the expe- 
riment has never yet been properly tried ; 
for of the Blacks that are ſold for flaves in 
North America, the greater part, through 
grief for the loſs of their liberty, hard la- 
bour, change of climate and diet, die without 
marrying, or leaving any offspring behind 
them; and when they do marry, either 


they do it with thofe of a different com- 


plexion, or their children do. However it is, 
I believe there are few or no Blacks, in any 


of the northern provinces of America, of 


the fourth generation; elſe what is the cauſe 


of ſuch a demand for ſlaves through all our 


plantations ?. And as for the Negroes in Ja- 
maica, 
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maica, or the Weſt Indies, I ſee no cauſe 
why they ſhould change _ colour, the 
climate there. being nearly as Abt as that of 
the country from whence they come. But 


ſuppoſing the experiment were properly 
tried, and that the Blacks ſhould not change 


their colour in the courſe of many genera- 
tions, it does not therefore follow, that they 
were not originally of the ſame complexion 
with the reſt of mankind: a change once 
introduced into the human frame, ſome- 
times laſts for many generations. There 
are ſome diſeaſes which are handed from 
father to ſon, through many generations; 
ſuch as madneſs, the king's evil, the con- 
ſumption, and other chronical diforders. 
The various kinds of family-tempers are an- 
other inſtance of this. Nor is it the caſe 
with the human ſpecies only, but with the 


whole animal and vegetable world. The 


ſpecies, when once degenerated, does not 
recover itſelf in many generations ; and 
perhaps, in ſome caſes, never. If we re- 
flect, how gradually the horſe and black 
cattle diminiſh in fize, as we advance north- 


ward, 
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ward, we can hardly doubt that they are of 
the ſame ſpecies with the horſe and black 
cattle in other countries ; and that the dif- 
ference is wholly owing to the climate, and 
their way of living. The Highland horſes 
are leſs than thoſe of the Low Countries; 
the Orkney horſes are leſs than thoſe of the 
Highlands; and the Shetland horſes are 
little bigger than rams: I ſay, when we con- 
{ider this gradual diminution of ſize, both 
of the horſes and black cattle, we cannot 
help thinking, that it is wholly owing to 
climate, and their way of living; and yet 
ſhould we take a breed of Shetland horſes 
over to England, they would not recover 
their original ſize in many generations. And 
why the climate may not have as great an 
effect upon the colour, as upon the ſize of 
animals, is what I cannot ſee: nay, that 
it actually has ſuch an effect, is evident 
from what was ſaid before; vis. that 
the nearer you approach the equator, 
the human complexion becomes always 
darker; as alſo from this, that the hares 
and foxes (which, in moſt countries, are 


of 
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of a brown or reddiſh colour) in Green- 


land are white. 


Ir is further objected, That not only the 
colour, but alſo the features of the Negroes, 
and the hair of their head, are different 
from that of other people. To which we 
anſwer, The ſame cauſe, which at firſt oc- 
caſioned the change of their complexion, 
might alſo produce whatever other differ- 
ence there is betwixt them and the reſt of 
mankind, whether it be the nature of the 
elimate or ſoil, or both. As for their dif- 
ferent features, that need not ſeem ſtrange, 
ſeeing there are people among ourſelves 
whoſe features differ very little from thoſe 


of the Blacks: and as for the wool that 


covers their head, it is not more ſurpriſing 
than that the wool of our ſheep, when car- 
_ried over to the Weſt Indies, ſhould be 
changed into hair: beſides, heat has a 
power of curling or frizzling the hair, as is 
well known from the practice of barbers. 
If it be objected, That the Blacks in Ethio- 
pia, and the Eaſt Indies, have long hair, 


p 
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and good features: the reaſon is plain; the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa is far from being ſo 
hot as the weſt; the cauſe of which the 
Reader will find in Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory 
of America, to which I muſt refer him, 
Beſides, the Blacks in Abyſlinia, and the 
Eaſt Indies, have a quite different manner 
of living from that of the Negroes on the 
Coaſt of Guinea: they are better 'clothed, 
and live moſtly in houſes ;z which. muſt 
have a great effect to preſerve both their 
features and their hair. But, for the better 
ſolving of this difficulty, I obſerve, that ex- 
quiſite pain, whether of mind or body, 
makes an impreſſion upon the countenance, 
and diſtorts the features ; and an impreſſion, 
when long continued, or -often repeated, 
ſettles into a habit; and it is not impro- 
bable, that the features peculiar to the inha- 
bitants of Guinea, may be owing to the 
pains which, on many occaſions, they muſt 
ſuffer, from the exceſſive heat of the clin 
mate, and their ſavage manner of life. 
Being obliged to be much abroad, for the 
fake of getting their food, and having few 
| O 
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br no clothes to cover them, their bodies 
muſt be often dreadfully {ſcorched : whether 
the pain ariſing from this, may not be ſuf- 
ficient to cauſe that peculiar turn of features, 
which we obſerve in the Negroes ; or whe- 
ther the heat of the ſun, beating on their 
naked heads, might not have power to 
contract the muſcles of their face, and give 
them that peculiar caſt, as well as to frizzle 
their hair, I ſhall not take upon me to de- 
termine: one thing is certain, namely, 
that the climate, and manner of life, have 
an influence on the ſhape, as well as the 
complexion of the human body ; as appears 
from the Laplanders, who are not only 
ſhorter than the more ſouthern Europeans, 
but alſo have heads too large for their bo- 
dies; and yet the Laplanders, according 
to Guthry, came from Finland. But what- 
ever be the cauſe of the difterence there is 
betwixt the features of the Negroes, and 
thoſe of other men, their complexion is 
certainly owing to the heat of the climate, 
as has been ſufficiently proved by the fore- 
going arguments ; particularly by this, that 
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the people about Terra Firma and Darien 
are very ſwarthy, and of a complexion ra- 
ther darker than that of a Mulatto ; and 
this is true, not only of the natives, but 
even of thoſe who come from Spain, after 
they have been twenty or thirty Yours. in 
the country. See Buffon. 


Bur what puts this matter out of all 
doubt, is, that the people of Abyſſinia are 
deſcended from the Arabs, as Heylin, and 
divers learned men, have ſhown; and yet 
the Abyſſinians are black, or but a mere 
ſhade lighter than the people of Guinea. 
Salmon, and all old authors, affirm poſi- 
tively, that they are black ; Guthry, that 
they are only tawny : whence I infer, that 
they are neither, properly ſpeaking, tawny, 
nor yet quite ſo black as the Negroes that 
live to the weſtward, where it is known 
to be hotter. But it is objected, That the 
river Senega divides and bounds the Ne- 
groes; ſo that on the ſouth ſide they are 
black, on the north only tawny : which is 
hard to account for, if the black colour be 
owing 
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ewing to nothing but the heat of the ſun; 
the breadth of a river can never make ſo 
great an odds betwixt the warmth of the 
two countries, as there is betwixt the colour 
of their inhabitants, This objection is pro- 
bably falſe ; for Guthry affirms, page 605, 
That all the Africans, on the ſouth ſide of 
the tropic of Cancer, are black: but ſuppoſ- 
ing the objection to be true, the anſwer to 
it is, The Negroes on the ſouth ſide of the 
river, are the natives, or original inhabitants, 
of the country; thoſe on the north fide, 
are a mixed multitude, of different nations, 
that ſettled there ſome thouſands of years 
afterwards : nor is this a mere ſuppoſition ; 
hiſtory informs us, that no leſs than four 
different nations have ſucceſſively conquer- 
ed the north of Africa, within theſe two 
thouſand years ; vis. firſt the Romans, then 
the Vandals, after them the Saracens, and 
laſtly the Turks ; by all of which this coun- 
try has been miſerably waſted, and moſt 
of its old inhabitants rooted out. Certain 
it is, the black hue once extended a great 
way to the noxth of what it does at preſent ; 
| the 
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the ancient Numidians and Mavritanians 
being all of that colour, as the Roman writ- 
ers inform us. But, it will be ſaid, how 
comes it to paſs, that the preſent inhabit- 
-ants of theſe countries are not black, as well 
as thoſe of former times, having now been 
ſettled there ſome hundreds of years, and 
conſequently having had time, one would 
think, to contract that colour? In anſwer 
to this it may be ſaid, That perhaps it re- 
quires a ftill longer time to contract the 
black hue, in ſuch a climate as Barbary or 
Numidia, which is ſome degrees on this 
ſide of the tropic; or perhaps the heat of 
the ſun was greater, in ancient times, than 
It is at preſent. But the true reaſon pro- 
bably is this, The preſent inhabitants of 
Numidia came from a colder climate, its 
ancient inhabitants from a warmer, and 
though the heat, in that country, may ſuf- 
fice to keep up the black complexion, it is 
not ſufficient to generate it. That the old 
Numidians came from the ſouth, is pro- 
bable from this very circumſtance, that they 
were black; and that the heat of that coun- 
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try, at preſent,” does not ſeem ſufficient to 
generate the black colour. Beſides, the 
ſouth of Africa was very early peopled. The 
poſterity of Cuſh, as Scripture informs us, 
firſt ſettled in Arabia; and having ſpread 
themſelves to the ſouth, they croſſed the 
Straits of Babelmandel, and took poſſeſſion 
of Ethiopia. Hence it is, that, in Scrip- 
ture, the inhabitants of both countries 
(I mean Ethiopia and Arabia) are called by 
the ſame name, vis. Cuſhites; and from 
theſe Cuſhites, it is probable, that the old 
Numidians, and all the Negro race, are de- 


ſcended: for having firſt peopled the warm 


countries about the equator, and there con- 
tracted the black hue, they afterwards ſpread 
themſelves northward, as far as Numidia ; 
which, I believe, was the utmoſt bounds of 


the Negroes in ancient times. But it is 
farther objected, That, in Africa, about 


the ſouthern tropic, and even ſome degrees 
beyond it, the people are black; but they 
are not all of this hue that live under, or 


near the northern tropic. Anſwer : The 
people about the northern tropic came from 


a cold- 
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a colder country, and have never yet been 
in a warmer than what they are at preſent ; 
but' thoſe about the ſouthern tropic muſt 
have come from a warmer country: for 
mankind, having originated in the north- 
ern hemiſphere, behoved firſt to paſs over 
the equator, before they could come at the 
ſouthern tropic. Though what has been 
ſaid, does, in my humble opinion, ſufficient- - 
ly account for the colour and features of 
the Negroes, yet, for the Reader's entertain- 
ment, we ſhall add a few thoughts more 
on this ſubject, taken from the works of 
the learned Sir Thomas Brown. © It may,” 
ſays he, be conſidered, whether the effect 
in queſtion might not fall out the ſame 
% way that Jacob's cattle became ſpotted 
“ and ring-ſtreaked ; that is, by the power 
and efficacy of the imagination, which pro- 
duced effects in the conception correſpon- 
dent to the fancy of the parent, of which 
there paſs for current many indiſputable 
* examples : ſo, in Hippocrates, we read of 
one that, from the intent view of a pic-. 
“ture, conceived a Negroe; and, in the 
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Hiſtory of Heliodore, of a Mooriſh queen, 


who, upon ſeeing the picture of Andro- 


meda, conceived and brought forth a fair 
one: and thus perhaps, might ſome ſay, 


was the beginning of this complexion, 
induced firſt by imagination, and after- 


ward confirmed and kept up by the 


climate, and other concurrent circum- 
ſtances. Thus Plotinus conceiveth white 
peacocks firſt came in. Thus ſome 


think, that from the ſight of the ſnow, 


which lieth long in the northern regions, 
and on high mountains, hawks, kites, 
bears, and other creatures, become white. 
This change of colour we ſhall the eaſier 
admit, if we remember the like hath been 
in the ſhape, and parts of animals, which 
being caſually or deſignedly perverted, the 
blemiſh or deformity has deſcended to 
their offspring. This was the beginning 
of the Macrocephali, or people with 
long heads ; whereof Hippocrates delivers 
himſelf thus: Cum primum editus ęſt in- 


* fans caput ejus tenellum manibus effingunt 
* et in longitudinem ne adoleſcere cogunt ; hoc 


« inſtitutum 
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ic 


inſtitutum primum hujus modi naturæ dedit 


vitium, ſucceſſu vero temporis in naturum 


& abiit, ut proinde inſtituto nihil amplius opus 


cc 


et; ſemen enim genitale ex omnibus cor- 


&« poris partibus proventt, ex ſanis quidem 
% ſanum, ex morboſis morboſum, Si igitur 
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ex calvis calui ex cæſiis caſu et ex diſtortit 


„% unt plurimum diſtorti giguntur eademque in 


ceteris formis valet ratio; quid prohibet 
cur non ex Macrocophalis Macrocepbali 
gignantur ? Thus, as Ariſtotle obſerveth; 
the deers of Arginuſa had their ears divid- 
ed; occaſioned at firſt by ſlitting the ears 
of a deer. Thus have the Chineſe little feet; 
moſt Negroes great lips, and flat noſes; and 


thus many Spaniards and Mediterranean 


inhabitants, which are of the race of Bar- 
bary-Moors, although after frequent com- 
mixture, have not worn out the camoiſe, 
or flat noſe, unto this day. In Guinea- 
Moors, and others, it has been obſerved, 


that they frequently moiſten their ſkins 


with fat and oily materials, to temper 


the irkſome dryneſs thereof, from the 


W rays of the ſun. Whether this 


practice 
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@ practice at firſt had not ſome efficacy to- 


ward this complexion, may alſo be con- 
ſidered. As to the flat noſe, it might 
perhaps originally proceed, from ſuch cuſ- 
toms as that which Salmon tells us pre- 
vails among the Hottentots, who, when 


their children are young; break the griſtle 


of their noſes; 


„ LASFLY, If we be urged to corideſcend 
on particulars, and to tell, how and when 
the ſeed of Adani did firſt receive this 
tincture; we may ſay, that men became 
black in the ſame manner that ſome foxes, 
lions; ſquirrels, firſt turned of this com- 
plexion, whereof there are a conſtant ſort 
in divers countries; that ſome choughs 
came to have red legs and bills, and crows 
became pied: all which mutations, how- 
ever they began, depend on durable 
foundations, and ſuch as may continue 


for ever. And if as yet we muſt further 


define the cauſe and manner of this mu- 
tation, we confeſs, in matters of antiqui- 
ty, and fuch as are deeided by hiſtory, 
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if their originals and firft beginnings are 
not duly recorded, they fall into great ob- 
ſcurities, and ſuch as future ages ſeldom 
bring to a reſolution, For example : 
How the venereal contagion began in 
America, ſince hiſtory is ſilent, we can- 
not determine by philoſophy. It is the 
opinion of phyſicians, that it cannot be 
got but by infection: but certainly the 
firſt perſon that had it, did not get it in 
that way; and how he came by it, this is 
a myſtery, and will perhaps remain ſo for 
ever. So unleſs you admit the admini- 
{tration of angels, and that they diſperſed 
the creatures into all parts after the flood, 
as they had congregated them into Noah's 
ark before, it will be no eaſy queſtion to 
reſolve, How ſeveral ſorts of animals were 
firſt diſperſed into the iſlands, almoſt how 
any into America,” 


So far Sir Thomas Brown; and, conſi- 


dering the age in which he hved, his 
thoughts are truly admirable. And now I 
ſhall conclude this Eſſay, after making a 


remark 


* 
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remark or two on the laſt of Sir Thomas's 
thoughts. And, firſt, I obſerve, That though 
angels, or the Divine Being himſelf, did moſt 
probably guide the animals to the ark, 
and afterwards diſperſe them, we are not 
to think they were tranſported over ſea 
through the air, but rather that they were 


led by a ſort of inſtinct, or impulſe, to the 


different quarters of the globe, or iſlands, 
where they ſettled. My reaſon for being 
of this opinion is, becauſe, in all the iſlands 
of the South Sea, that have been viſited by 
modern travellers, the ſpecies of quadrupeds 
were very few, For inſtance, in the ifland 
of Otaheite, there were only four ; of which 
three appear evidently to have been tranſ- 
ported by men, vi. dogs, hogs, and rats: 
whereas the ſpecies of birds were there as 
numerous as in any other part of the world, 
So in the iſland of Juan Fernandes, beſides 
dogs, cats, and goats, which had been 
brought there by the Buccaneers, there were 
no other quadrupeds but the pardela ; and 
even in the great continent of New Hol- 
land, which is near as big as all Europe, 
there 
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there were not above four or five ſpecies ; 
whereas had the animals been tranſported 
over ſeas by the angels, the moſt diſtant 
iſlands might have been as well ſtocked with 
them as other parts, The ſcarcity of ani- 
mals in the iſlands of the South Sea, is like- 
wiſe no ſmall confirmation of the above 
theory, vis, that all the land-animals are 
derived from thoſe that were in the ark; 
for unleſs we admit of this, I ſee np reaſon 
why they ſhould be ſcarcer in theſe iſlands 
than in thoſe that lie nearer the continent, 
If the animals had ſprung up every-where, 
as ſome infidels ſuppoſe, the number of 
ſpecies | in New Holland ought to haye been 
in proportion to its bulk; that is, there 
ought to have been ten times the number 
of ſpecies in it that there is either in the 
iſlands of Britain or Madagaſcar ; whereag 
there are many more ſpecies of animals in 
either of theſe, than there is in New Hol- 
land. But it will be faid, That if all the 
animals are derived from thoſe that were 
in the ark, how came there to be any in 
the iſlands of the South Sea at all? Anſwer : 
They 
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They might either be carried over ſeas by 
men, as is doubtleſs the caſe with many of 
them; or they might ſwim over at leaſt to 
ſuch iſlands as were within ſight of the 
continent: for that land- animals do ſome- 
times venture to croſs ſeas, is a known fact. 
So the deer annually paſs from Italy to Si- 
cily, and back again. Or we may ſuppoſe, 
That moſt of the iſlands were originally 
Joined to the continent, or to one another, 
and afterwards broken off by earthquakes, or 
the irruption of the ſea: and the reaſon why 
there are ſo few ſpecies in ſome of the 
iſlands, is, becauſe their disjunction happened 
at an early period, before they were fully 
ſtocked, or before the other ſpecies had time 
to ſpread ſo far. What confirms this theory, 
beſides the arguments formerly mentioned, 
is, that moſt of the iſlands in the world ei- 
ther are within ſight of the continent, or 
within ſight of other iſlands that are with» 
in fight of it. Beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral other ways by which we may ſup- 
poſe the animals have been conveyed to the 
flifferent iſlands and parts where they now 

| are, 


F 
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are. For inſtance ; Men in all ages, eſpe- 
cially in civilized countries, have taken plea- 
ſure in ſeeing and keeping ſtrange animals ; 
and hence it has been cuſtomary with fk 
faring people, to bring them home along 
with their other merchandiſe. So Solo- 
mon's ſhips brought him apes and pea- 
cocks; and the ancient Romans had ſome- 
times whole ſhips loaden with lions, and 
other wild beaſts. Now, ſurely, it is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſhips, having 
fuch creatures on board, might ſometimes 
be caſt away on diſtant iſlands, or even car- 
ried by the trade-winds to America. Thus 

might the apes, monkeys, and ſome other ani- 
mals, in that continent, be conveyed thither, 
which could not fo eaſily come by the way of 
Kamchatka, becauſe they abhor a cold cli- 
mate; though I rather incline to think, 
that they have been conveyed by the Chi- 
neſe, than by the Romans, Perhaps too, 
land- ſpeats have ſometimes contributed to 
this end : theſe often carry heaps of trees, 
cattle, and other animals, down into the 


* eſpecially in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 


where 
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where they are much more terrible than EH 
F they are with us; and as the brute- crea- 8 
tures naturally ſeek to ſave themſelves on 
ſuch occaſions, as well as men, by climbing 
on trees, or whatever elſe they find floating 
on the water that is able to carry them, it 
is not impoſſible but animals have ſome- 
times been carried this way, by means of 
the wind, to ſuch iſlands as are not very 
far from the continent. 


* 

Most writers on the flood, in order to 
accommodate the great variety of creatures 
that were to be taken into the ark, have 
been mindful to exclude from it the amphi- 
bious animals; which is reaſonable : but 
they have forgot the ſleeping kinds, which 
are very numerous, and ought to be ex- 
cluded alſo, as they live without food ſeveral 
months of the year ; and, by getting into the 
cavities of rocks and trees, might ſleep ſe- 
cure during the whole time that the flood 
was upon the earth. And in this manner I 
ſuppoſe i it was, that bees, and all the inſect- 
tribes, were ſheltered during that time : for 

bees, 
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bees, where they are not under the cars 
x and management of men, uſually build 
in the hollow trunks of trees ; and as ſuch 
- ö trees are commonly cloſe above, and the 
hole where the bees enter near the foot, 
h the air within would keep out the water, 

1 as it does in a hollow veſſel, when it is dipt 
in water with the mouth of it downmoſt. 

In this manner, I ſay, might all the numer- 

1 | | ous tribes of inſects, ſnails, ſerpents, tor- 
; toiſes, dormice, and, in a word, all the ſleep- 
ers, be ſaved from the flood, eſpecially the 
inſects; for theſe are ſo numerous, that it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe they were all in the 
ark. 


A 


PROVERBS Xvi. 6. 


By the fear of the Lord men depart from evil, 


ESIDES the truth and certainty of 


our religion, in which our principal 


obligation to the duties of it is founded, its 


uſefulneſs, or the tendency it has to pro- 
mote our preſent happineſs, is ſuch as 
ſhould engage all men in its favour, and 
make them endeavour, as far as they can, 
to ſupport and promote its intereſts. It 
not only affords us the only ſolid comfort 
in adverſity, but it alſo greatly heightens 


and improves all the innocent pleaſures and 
enjoyments of life. The thoughts that we 


are under the inſpection and government 


Am A a of 
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of a Being, infinitely. wiſe, powerful, and 


good, who loves us, cares for us, and has 
made us for a ſtate of everlaſting happineſs 
hereafter, infuſes a pleafing ferenity into 
the mind, and baniſhes all thoſe uneaſy and 
melancholy thoughts, which a ſenſe of our 
weakneſs, mortality, and of the vanity of 
all earthly things, is apt to inſpire. Reli- 
gion is the great ſupport of human life, and 
ſource of human happineſs. It multiplies 
our enjoyments, by adding to our wordly 
comforts the pleaſures that ariſe from the 
exerciſe of faith, hope, and divine love; 
and it alleviates our afflictions, by the pro- 
miſe of divine aid and ſupport under them, 
and of a glorious iſſue to them, and deliver- 
ance from them. By teaching us to truſt 
in divine Providence, it takes off from the 
weight of our worldly cares; and, by aſ- 
ſuring us of our immortality, it fortifies us 
againſt the fear of death, and of every tem- 
poral evil. But of all the advantages that 
men derive from it in this world, there is 
hardly any that ſhow its great importance 
and uſefulneſs more than that which Solo- 


mon 
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mon here aſcribes to it, vis. © That by the 
&« fear of the Lord men depart from evil.” 
It is the beſt preſervative againſt vice, and 
the only effectual means of caring the 
mind, that has been corrupted by it. Sin 
is the greateſt of evils, and the ſource of all 
other evils. It is of all things the moſt 
hurtful, both to our temporal and eternal 
intereſt; and therefore whatever does moſt 
effectually contribute to preſerve us from 
it, is to be conſidered as moſt conducive to 
our true and real intereſt, 


THAT the fear of the Lord, in this place, 
is to be taken in a larger ſenſe, to ſignify 
not the ſingle affection of fear only, or that 
awe and reverence which we owe to the 
Supreme Being, but the whole of religion, 

including both that, and all the other prin- 
_ ciples and duties thereof, is evident, from 
the uſe of the phraſe in other places of 
Scripture - and alſo, from the effect that is 
here aſcribed to it, vis. that it makes men 
depart from evil; which is true of all the 
principles and duties of religion, as well as 
. | of 
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of the fear of God, properly ſo called. It 
may truly be ſaid of all the principles and 
duties of religion, that they are calculated 
to reſtrain vice, and to promote holineſs, 
both in the hearts and lives of men, though 
it is in a ſpecial manner true of the prin- 
ciple of fear, which is commonly the firſt 
motive to obedience, and that which chiefly 
influences the Chriſtian at his entrance up- 
on a holy life. What I propoſe therefore, 
in diſcourſing on this ſubject, is to ſhow, 
That the motives of religion, particularly the 
conſideration of God's all-ſeeing eye, and 
the rewards and puniſhments of another 
life, have greatly the advantage of all others, 
and are the only motives that, 1n all caſes, 
are ſufficient, to reſtrain ſin, and to excitt 
men to the practice of their duty. 


ONE advantage of theſe motives is, that 
they have the ſame power or influence, and 
are equally binding, at all times. Though 
temporal motives, ſuch as a regard to one's 
character, and the eſteem of men, or the 
ſear of puniſhment in this world ; though 

p cheſe, 
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theſe, I ſay, and ſuch like motives, will 
ſometimes reſtrain a man from doing a bad 
action, and even prompt him to do many 
good things, yet it cannot be denied, that 
there are many opportunities of doing both 
good and evil, when none of theſe motives 
can take place; when there is no human 
eye to ſee us, nor any likelihood, excluſive 
of divine Providence, that the good or evil 
we do ſhall ever come to light: but this 
conſideration, that the eye of God is upon 
us, and that he will puniſh or reward us 
either here or hereafter, for all the good or 
evil we do, is a motive equally binding at 
all times, and which can not be affected by 
any external circumſtance whatever. 


ANOTHER excellency of the motives of 
the goſpel, is, that they are ſuited to all the 
different tempers and capacities of men : 
they require very little learning, or penetra- 
tion, to comprehend their force. Though 
it is true, that virtue has the advantage of 
vice, even in this world, and that holineſs, 
pr obedjence to the commands of God, is 
con- 
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conducive to our temporal, as well as to 


our eternal intereſt, yet it is not eaſy to 


convince ſome men of it. Do we not fee 
every day inſtances of proſperous vice, 
and diſtreſſed virtue? Good men, to whom 


it happeneth according to the lot of the 


wicked : they meet with heavy trials, are 


afflicted in their relations, traitened in their 


eireumſtances, and, it may be, perſecuted 
by the world. On the other hand, there 
are wicked, to whom it happeneth aecord- 
ing to the lot of the righteous; they get 
riches ſometimes by a lucky hit, enjoy 
health of body, are courted by the world, 
live at their eaſe, and wallow m an affluence 
of earthly pleaſures ; and though it is only 


. a ſhew of happineſs that ſuch men enjoy, 


yet the bulk of people judge by appearances; 
and, fo long as they do fo, you will never 
eaſily perſuade them to the practice of holi- 
nefs, from the conſideration of the temporal 
advantages that attend it; whereas nothing 
is eaſier than to convince men of their duty, 
upon the principles of Chriſtianity. No 
man who believes in a future tate, and is 
_ _ endowed 
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endowed with the ſmalleſt reflection, can 
doubt, that it is his intereſt to fear God; 
and keep his commandments, let his tempta- 
tion to the contrary be what it will. -But 
it is objected, That, in order to give this 
argument its proper force, it is neceſſary to 
demonſtrate, the truth of the goſpel, the 
proof of 'which is as difficult to underſtand 
as that of the truth already mentioned. But 
they are greatly miſtaken who think ſo. 
There are indeed ſome of the evidences of 


Chriſtianity, that require both learning and 


patience to trace them; but there are o- 
thers, and theſe too ſufficiently clear, which 
the moſt illiterate may underſtand. Any 
perſon who has but an ordinary capacity, 
and can read the Scriptures, will there find 
enough to convince him of their divine ori- 
ginal, without troubling himſelf with che 
other evidenees of Chriſtianity. What book 


is there in all the world beſides, that con- 


tains ſuch a variety of excellent matter ? 
Where are there ſo many important and 
uſeful diſcoveries, ſo many wiſe and perti- 


nent ſayings, and ſo many uſeful inftruc- 
E 55 tions, 
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tions, both for the comfort and direction of 
our lives? What book is there, of all the 
volumes left us by antiquity, or that were 
publiſhed before the promulgation of the 
"goſpel, where we have ſuch pure morality 
inculcated, ſuch exalted notions of - God, 
ſuch a rational account of the origin of 
things, of the end of our creation, and of 
the remedy which God has provided for 
the miſeries to which we are ſubject? If 
the Scriptures. were not dictated by God; 
how comes it to paſs, that the religious 
opinions therein contained do ſo far excel 
thoſe of all the Heathen philoſophers and 
writers? Nor does the religion of Chriſt 
excel thoſe of ancient times only, but like- 
wiſe all that are at preſent in the world. A. 
Chriſtian needs but to hear of the other re- 
ligions that are in the world, in order to be 
convinced of the goodneſs of his own. 
Theſe, and many other arguments that 
might be advanced, are all ſufficiently clear, 
and yet level to the meaneſt capacity. Be- 
Be ſides, many of the doctrines of the goſpel 
3 = / fall in with thoſe of natural religion, and 
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are ſtrongly ſupported by the principles of 
reaſon: this is particularly the caſe with re- 
ſpect to the doctrine of a future ſtate, which, 
though it cannot be fully demoſiſtrated by 
reaſon alone, yet is it ſo agreeable thereto, 
chat che Heathen, who had nothing but the 
light of nature to teach wy did Daly 
believe ir it. ee be 16 
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b nnn exiellency of als motives of 
the goſpel, is, that they are ſuited to men 
of all ranks and ſtations; ; equally binding 
on the rich, as on the poor ; and alike cal- 
culated to work on the proſperous, and the 
afflicted. Temporal motives, or the argu- 
ments which natural reaſon ſuggeſts againſt 
vice, may ſerve to keep the poor, or thoſe 
of a middle ſtation, in the way of their 
duty, but are of little uſe to reſtrain the 
rich. Tell a great man, that his injuſtice, 
oppreſſion, or intemperance, will make him 
hated and deſpiſed by his neighbours: What 
cares he for that? He knows, that ſo long 
as he has money, he will not want people 
to ſpent it with, and that too more to his 
Wu. B b king, 
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liking, than thoſe whom he offends: by his 
intemperanee, or other vices. He knows, 
that 10 long as he is. able to recompenſe the 
{ervices that are done him, he will not 
want people to attend and flatter him; nor 
any of thoſe ſenſual enjoyments, wherein 
he places his happineſs. Tell him, that 
luxury, and high living, tend to poverty, 
and ſeldom fail to end in it: he will an- 
ſwer, That he does not live above his in- 
come, though, it may be, he lives ſo near 
it, that he has never a ſhilling to give to the 
poor; and ſpends every day as much more 
than is neceſſary, as would ſupport all the 
poor in his neighbourhood, and make the 
heart of many a widow and orphan to re- 
joice. But let him once be convinced of 
the truth of the goſpel—that there is a day 
coming, when God will judge the world 
in righteouſneſs, by the Man Chriſt Jeſus, 
and when all. impenitent ſinners, all who 
live and die in their ſins, ſhall be puniſhed 
with everlaſting deſtruction, from the pre- 
| ſence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power; I ſay, let him once be convinced 


of 
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of this, and you are likely to make ſome 
impreſſion on him. nn leads 3 to 

ANOTHER — of the motives of 
the goſpel, and that is, they infinitely ex- 
ceed all others in weight and power. As 
it cannot be denied, that the miſeries and 
pains which attend vice, even in this world, 
exceed all the profit or pleaſure that is gain- 
ed by it, were man in his original ſtate of 
uprightneſs, this conſideration alone would 
be ſufficient to determine the choice of his 
will, and perſuade him to his duty, as the 
ſmalleſt weight thrown into the ſcales is 
enough to turn an even balance : but, con- 
ſidering the imperfection of human reaſon, 
the depravity of our natures, and the ſtrong 
propenſity we have to evil, there muſt be 
ſomething more than a bare advantage on 
the ſide of virtue, in order to perſuade us 
to embrace and adhere to it; ſomething 
that will not only overbalance al the Plea- 
fures and advantages of ſin, but ſuch as 
will alſo outweigh and over- rule the propen- 
* and bent of our affections; ſomething 


that 
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that will be of . ſufficient force to conquer 
the ſtrongeſt temptations, and to ſupport us 
under the greateſt afflictions; that will not 
only induce us to, quit the greateſt temporal 
advantages, rather than abandon our duty, 
but alſo to endure the greateſt hardſhips and 
ſufferings, which we may be called to un- 
dergo, in the performance of it: and ſurely, 
if any motive will pexſuade us to do ſo, it 
muſt be the conſideration of eternal rewards 
and puniſhments, ſince it ig impoſſible for 
any thing to exceed this. Temporal mo- 
tives are too weak to engage with ſtrong 
temptations, and to reſtrain the violence of 
the paſſions. When the natural temper is 
hot, and the perſon's circumſtances ſuch as 
expoſe him to great or frequent temptations, 
the conſideration of the temporal diſadvan- 
tages that accompany. vice, will have but 
little weight with him. In ſuch caſes, a 

man will be apt to conclude, that if this be 
all the evil attending the commiſſion of fin, 
that it will ſubject him to ſome temporal 
loſs or inconyenience, it is better. for him 
to rich to the temptation,” than, by xeſiſt- 


ing 
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ing it, to maintain a conſtant warfare in his 
own boſom, and undergo the trouble of 
keeping a perpetual guard over the motions 
of his heart : but when he comes to reflect, 
that endleſs miſery may be the conſequence 
of a ſinful indulgence, this muſt give ſuch 
a check to his paſſions as is ſcarce in the 
power of a rational being to overcome. 
That it doth not prove an effeQtual reftraint 
upon men at all times, is wholly owing 
to their want of faith; either that they da 
not believe in a judgment to come, or that 
they have not ſuch a lively faith in it, and 
ſenſe of it, upon their minds, as is neceſ- 
fary to give it its due influence upon them. 
Now, as faith is the receiving and applica» 


tion of the truths of the goſpel to the heart 


and practice, it can no more be an objection 
to their power and efficacy, that they da 
not reſtrain thoſe who have not a true faith 
in them, than it can be to the virtue of any 
medicine, that it does not prove effectual 
to cure the diſeaſes of thoſe who r not 
receive or ly! it. = 21 0 
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War the temptation to ſin is violent, 
and the paſſions fired with the proſpect of 
preſent gain or pleaſure, he that has no 
higher principle, than a regard to his world- 
ly intereſt, will be apt to argue thus: It is 
true, the conſequences which yielding may 
draw after it are indeed a little diſcourag- 
ing, but perhaps I ſhall get clear of them: 
L have often eſcaped very great dangers, 
and. perhaps I ſhall be ſo lucky as to eſcape 
theſe; but if I ſhould not, I know the 
worſt that can befal me, and I am able to 
endure it: I muſt die ſometime, and I can 
die but once. Muſt I live for ever in po- 
verty and miſery, for the ſake of a long 


life, which I am not certain of, though I 


ſhould live ever fo virtuouſly ! Muſt I let 
go theſe advantages, or deny myſelf theſe 
pleafures, which I have now in my offer, 
for the ſake of thoſe which, perhaps, I ſhall 
not live to enjoy, or for fear of thoſe evils 
which, perhaps, I ſhall not live to endure ! 


And dowe not lee, in fact, that thoſe who have 


no ſenſe of religion, are ſeldom reſtrained 
from the commiſſion of ſin, by all the mi- 
War; ſerable 
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ſerable conſequences that attend it in this 
world. On the other hand, he that is in- 
fluenced by the motives of the goſpel, whett 
tempted to ſin, will reaſon thus: It is true, 
I may conceal my vices from the eyed of 
man, but can I conceal them from the all- 
ſeeing eye of my Maker! I may eſcape the 
ſentence of an earthly tribunal, but can 1 
eſcape the righteous judgment of God 1:1 
know the worſt that men can do to me; 
and am able to bear it, but who knows the 
power of God's: anger! Who can endure 
what he can inflit ! Who can ſtand before 
his indignation ! I am perhaps able to bear 
all the miſeries that my ſins can bring upon 
me in this world, but am I able to bear the 
miſeries of that which is to come! Can I 
dwell with devouring fire! Can I endure 
everlaſting burnings! This is a motive of 
force ſufficient to make a man deſpiſe, not 
only all the little advantages, or ſhort-lived 
pleaſures, which ordinarily. tempt men to 
lin, but even the whole world, were it in 
his offer, rather than offend his conſcience, 
amd tranſgreſs the laws of his God: for, as 
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our Saviour juſtly obſerves; 7, What is 4 
, man profited, if he gain the whole world, 
« and loſe his own ſoul; or what can a 
% man give in exchange for his ſoul.” The 
profits or pleaſures which men reap from 
ſin, may, in ſome ſort, compenſate the 
pains which it coſts them in this world; 
but is there any compariſon betwixt a ſhort- 
lived courſe of earthly pleaſure, and never- 
ending miſery, or the loſs of everlaſting 
happineſs? The conſideration of the righ- 
teous judgment of God, and of the miſery 
that awaits the wicked hereafter, did men 
ſeriouſly believe it, is an argument that 
muſt make the ſtouteſt heart to tremble, 
and the hardeſt to relent. Did men ſe- 
riouſly believe and conſider, what a fearful 


thing it is to fall into the hands of the Living 


God: to make that great Being their ene- 
my, who has all power, in heaven and 
earth, to puniſh or reward; who can make 
us happy, both in time and eternity; and 
from whoſe hands, death itfelf, which puts 
an end to all the ſtorms and perſecutions 
which our enemies can raiſe againſt us in 


this 
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this world, cannot deliver us; methinks it 
would be impoſſible for them willingly to 
do any thing whereby they might incur 
his diſpleaſure. Did they, every time they 
are aſſaulted with temptation, ſeriouſly re- 
flect on the terrors of that awful day, when 


the heavens and earth, being on fire, ſhall 


be diſſolved, and the elements melt with 
fervent heat; when they ſhall behold their 
Lord coming in the clouds, with ten thou- 
ſands of his ſaints, to judge the world; me- 
thinks it could not be in the power of all 
the charms of ſin to intice them. Did they 
but conſider what thoughts ſhall then fill 
their hearts, when, trembling and pale at 


the bar of the great Judge, they ſhall hear 


him pronounce that awful ſentence, © De- 
part from me, ye curſed,” Vc. With 
what horror they will then look back on 
thoſe unlawful gains, and ſinful pleaſures, 
which they now hold ſo dear ! What they 
would then give for another of thoſe precious 
days, or hours, which they now waſte in 


rioting and drunkenneſs, or in vain and trif+ 
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ling amuſements ! I ſay, did we ſeriouſly ro- 
flect on theſe things, how different would 
our life and converſation be, from what, on 
many occaſions, it actually is? What a 
check would it give to our ſinful paſſions, 
and how would it facilitate our victory 
over them, when, at any time, we find 
them riſing within us, did we but ſtop a 
little, and thus expoſtulate the matter with 
ourſelves: What if this be the laſt trial God 
ever intends to make of my obedience 
and, if I now offend him, he ſhould be 
provoked to give me over to a reprobate 
mind, and to ſwear in wrath, that I ſhall 
not enter into his reſt ! What if this day, or 
night, my ſoul ſhould be required of me! 
Dare I venture on that which may coſt me 
my everlaſting ſalvation ! How many in- 
ſtances have I known, of people hurried 
off the ſtage, by a ſudden and unexpected 
death, and at a time when they as little 
thought of any danger as I now do; and 
if, after yielding to this temptation, God 
ſhould ſo deal with me, where muſt be the 
CR place 
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, place of my habitation ! Can I endure the 
wrath of offended Heaven! Can I bear the 
thoughts of being for ever cut off from all 
friendly intercourſe with the Father of Mer- 
cies, the Fountain of all Goodneſs, whoſe 
bounty pours life and joy into the whole 
creation ! Can I bear the thoughts of being 
for ever excluded from the realms of light 
and bliſs; and the bleſſed ſociety of ſaints and 
angels; to be for ever deprived of the plea- 
ſure of beholding the wonders of his might 
and wiſdom, contemplating the beauty and 
harmony of his works, and to be caſt forth 
into the regions of everlaſting night and 
miſery, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched ! If the terrors of the 
night, or the thoughts of an apparition, do 
ſometimes make ſuch an impreſſion, as to 
freeze the blood in the veins, and make the 
hair of the fleſh ſtand up, what muſt it be, 
to be caſt forth into utter darkneſs, to dwell 
with devils and damned fpirits ! I ſay, did 
we thus reaſon with ourſelves, when at 
any time we are aſſaulted with the temp- 
SS 5 85 tations 
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tations: of our ſpiritual enemy, how eaſy 
would it be to overcome them! Thus you 
fee, how forcible the motives of religion 


Bor it is objected, That the proſpect of 
any good or evil that is at a diſtance, does 
not affect men ſo ſenſibly ; and, therefore, 
motives that concern their preſent intereſt, 
are more Proper to perſuade them to their 
duty. But why at a diſtance? Is death 
then ſo far away ! What is there betwixt 
us and eternity, betwixt us and the rewards 
and puniſhments that the goſpel ſets: before 
us, but life, the moſt _ brittle thing in the 
world. But ſuppoſe human life were not 
ſo brittle as it is, and that we could be cer- 
tain of enjoying the greateſt length of days, 
yet what are they to an endleſs duration? 
Is a life of threeſcore and ten, which even 
to the moſt proſperous is not without many 
troubles, ſo mighty a prize, as to leſſen the 
force of thoſe motives which are derived 
from eternity. But you will ſay, The things 
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of another world, on which the motives of 
the goſpel depend, are inviſible. I anfwer:: 


gains of the mariner, for which he hazards 
his life, through ſtorms and waves; before 
he gets them into his poſſeſſion, they are 
all equally inviſible, and far more uncertain. 
So you ſee, that nothing can weaken the 
motives of the goſpel but the want of faith; 
and this, as we ſaid before, i is no re e 
ment to them. | 


? Tuvs 1 have ſhown, that the fear of the 
Lord, or a ſenſe of religion, is the only 


principle that can effectually purify the 


heart, and fortify us againſt the temptations 
to which we are expoſed. 'I now proceed 
to draw a few practical inferences from this 
doctrine. And, in the fr? place, hence ap- 
pear the truth and certainty of religion : for 
if the belief of a future ſtate be the only prin- 
ciple that is effectual to reftrain ſin, and to 
excite men to the practice of their duty, it 
muſt be neceſſary to their happineſs z and 
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if neceſſary, it muſt be true, ſeeing it is 
\ abſurd to imagine, that God ſtands in need 
of falſehood, for the ſupport of his govern- 
ment ; or that he would make a world, and 
repleniſh it with a race of rational creatures, 
that could not be kept in order; or govern- 
ed, but by the belief of opinions that have 
no truth or reality in them; which is in 
effect to deny the moral perfections of the 
Deity. Indeed if there were any error, the 
belief of which were neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, it were perhaps right 
in our Maker to cauſe us believe it; but 
before we can prove that there is any ne- 
ceſſity in this caſe, we muſt firſt ſhow, 
that a future ſtate is a thing in itſelf im- 
poſſible, which no man ever yet pretended 
to do. | rr WO N 


Secondly, Hence we ſee our obligation 
to the duties of religion. Is ſo, that reli- 
gion, or the fear of the Lord, is the only ef- 
fectual means of preſerving us from fin? 
then, as we would wiſh to obtain the vic- 
iy tory 
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tory over our finful paſſions, as we would 
wiſh to enjoy that peace of mind that ia 
the fruit and effect of righteouſneſs, or to 
avoid the miſeries that are the never- failing 
conſequence of ſin, we ſhould endeavour 
to keep alive a ſenſe of God, and of the 
truths of religion, continually upon our 
minds; and, as Solomon expreſſes it, to 
be in the fear of the Lord all the day 
« long:“ we ſhould be much in ſeeret 
prayer, and converſe, with our Maker ; and 
make it our practice frequently to read the 
Scriptures, and to meditate on the great 
things of an etgrnal world: in a word, we 
ſhould be punctual in obſerving all the duties 
and ordinances of religion. It is not enough 
that we know the truths of the goſpel, or 
that we have them ſtored up in our memo= 
ries ; in order to give them their proper 
influence upon our hearts, it is neceſſary 
that they be often preſented to our minds, 
and viewed by us with ſeriouſneſs and at- 
tention, As it is not once eating that pre- 

| ſerves life, nor the taking of a medicine 
once, 
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once, that is, in moſt caſes, ſufficient to re- 
move any bodily indiſpoſition with which 


we are afflicted, but thele things muſt be 


done again and again, in order to obtain 
the end intended by them; ſo it is not our 
being once inſtructed in the doctrines of 
Scripture, that will ſupport the ſpiritual life 
in us, but the impreſſion muſt be often re- 
newed, by meditation, and the uſe of other 


THE END. 


